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A 68-YEAR-OLD 


Business 
Formula 


THAT STILL WORKS! 


ad 


SIXTY-EIGHT years ago, John B. 

“Stetson founded a hat business 

based on vALUE. He made the 

best hats he could make from the 

best materials he could get. He offered them at prices consistent 
with quality and workmanship. 

Stetson hats rapidly acquired a reputation for honest worth 
and lasting style. They are sold in every corner of the earth, and 
worn by more men than any other brand. 

In the last year, careful planning and advantageous purchase 
of raw materials has made it possible for the Stetson Company to 
reduce all Stetson prices and to offer the greatest VALUES in 
Stetson history—including a genuine Stetson hat for $5. 

Advertising spread the story of Stetson VALUE. Orders poured 
in, sales jumped sharply, the Stetson factory hums with work. And 
a 68-year-old formula has proved itself again! 


N. W. AYER & SON, Iac. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
ae: New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Better Days in 
Milwaukee 


HE Milwaukee Journal ushered in the New Beer 

era in the beer capital with a record-breaking 
newspaper on April 7. This issue contained more 
than 112,000 lines of paid advertising— 


—was the largest daily paper published in Milwaukee since 
The Journal’s “Milwaukee Day” issue of Dec. 1, 1931. 


—was the largest regular daily issue since Sept. 19, 1930. 


— included the largest advertising section ever used by a 
single department store in a Milwaukee paper—16 pages. 


—contained a unique section of 14 pages devoted exclu- 
sively to advertising, news and special articles on beer. 


Beer puts Milwaukee “‘out-front” in the come-back 
trace, and can help you make some sales records here in 


1933. Of course, you'll use the record-making paper. 


THE MILWAUKEE J ew” 
FIRST BY MERIT 
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Keying Merchandising Strategy to 
1933 Conditions 


A Study of Advertising Successes, Showing How Principles They 
Generated Can Be Applied to Present Needs 


By Don Francisco 


Vice-President, Lord & Thomas 


N these days when competition is 
intense and there is so much 
selling resistance, 
sales strategy takes 
on an_ increased 
importance. It must 
be right. 
If the strategy is 
wrong, then the 
-opy fails, the 
media fail, every- 
thing fails. They 
are all based on 
the general plan. 
loday’s problems 
require better 
strategy than ever 
before. 
There is strategy 
of organization— 
the way the selling 
organization is set 
up and its sales 
connections made. There is strategy 
if products—changes in the size or 
design of the package, or changes 
in the product itself. There is 
strategy of price, of which the 
most common example today is the 


simple cut price. There is strategy 


of merchandising. There is strategy 


of appropriation— 

knowing when to 

spend a lot and 

when. to spend a 

little.. There is 

strategy of media 

—using the media 

that are best suited 

to the story to be 

told, after a con- 

sideration of what 

competitors are do- 

ing and what all 

the problems are. 

Finally there is 

strategy of copy, 

which is perhaps 

the broadest of all. 

Probably the 

most desirable 

strategy is that 

which involves the product. If you 
can improve the product—make the 
product have something in talking 
points that is better than competi- 
tive products and better than that 
product had before—then you have 








ME. FRANCISCO’S study of Merchandising Strategy will be pre- 

sented in two parts. He lays down his premises in this first 
section and brings out examples to prove them. In his second article, 
which will appear in the April 20 issue of Printers’ INK, he con- 
tinues his fascinating narrative and sets forth how his ideas apply to 
current needs. These are thoughts which he advanced in a recent 
address before a Pacific Coast business gathering. 
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new talking points for copy, new 
talking points in selling. 

Package strategy, like product 
strategy, is also common. Take 
M.J.B. coffee. This is a hard 
thing to advertise. It is a hard 
thing to point out something tangi- 
ble in one that is better than that 
in other coffees. So the M.J.B. 
Company built a new package—a 
different kind of a vacuum pack, 
with a very high vacuum. 


Sun-Maid Raisins Found 
a New Appeal 


Sun-Maid raisin growers found 
difficulty in selling raisins in car- 
tons through which people couldn’t 
see, so they brought out transparent 
bags this year, with enormous 
success. They have a new appeal 
to the eye, a new kind of package, 
a somewhat lower price than car- 
tons, and the advantage over paper 
bags of showing the merchandise 
itself. 

There are a great many other 
examples such as Chase & Sanborn 
with their dated coffee—a new idea 


for the label which gave the ad- 
vertising people a handle to work 
with. 

However, the 
strategy that concerns us is copy 


most common 
strategy. Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
may seem to jump from one kind 
of copy to another but always they 
come back to the central theme, 
“It’s toasted.” There are others 
such as Hill’s Bros’, “Controlled 
roasting” and many other central 
themes of that kind. 

Probably in copy strategy the 
most important consideration of all 
is this question of digging out a 
simple theme. I am going to quote 
from a little pamphlet on this sub- 
ject because it expresses that idea 
better than I can: 

“No matter on what subject Cato 
addressed the Roman senate he 
completed every speech with the 
warning, ‘Carthage Must Be De- 
stroyed.’ 

“Whether he discussed The 
League of Nations, Income Tax 
Revisions, Muscle Shoals, or even 
Fundamentalism, ‘Carthage Must 
Be Destroyed’ rang inevitably in 
conclusion, 

“In the end, the Romans took 
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arms and leveled Carthage to the 
ground. 

“In modern advertising, a ‘Cen- 
tral Idea,’ based on a product’s ex 
clusive selling feature, is the 
‘Carthage Must Be Destroyed’ o/ 
men seasoned in selling to the mil- 
lions. 

“No matter what thoughts they 
may use otherwise in ‘lead’ or 
headline to attract a reading for an 
‘ad,’ they include, invariably and 
always, that exclusive feature. 

“No properly developed adver- 
tising campaign is without it. Ni 
single ad in a campaign omits it 
Where it’s absent, charge it to 
perilous inexperience. 

“The object of advertising is to 
sell goods at a profit. Every ad- 
vertisable product has one exclu- 
sive ‘selling point’ that distinguishes 
it above its competitors. It may 
seemingly have three or four. But 
of these, one may be outstanding. 

“The strategy of advertising is 
to find that point. Then, to embody 
it in every ad that’s run; never 
failing to stress it, never failing to 
subordinate all extraneous things 
to it. Keeping it alive through 
varied repetition, but keeping it 
fresh and of today’s news interest, 
marks the successful advertising 
agent’s art. 

“Generalized slogans or ‘catch- 

lines’ can be applied to your com- 
petitors’ products as well as yours 
But the exclusive features of your 
product apply only to it. 
_ “The profit line between adver- 
tising that sells the public, and ad- 
vertising that attracts without con- 
vincing, that amuses or entertains, 
or gains the empty eulogy of 
‘clever’ without selling, is largely 
charted by that principle. 


Emphasize the 
Exclusive Feature 


“Talk about any ‘features’ of 
your product that you wish to: il- 
lustrate your ads in any way you 
will. But, in your copy, always make 
your exclusive feature stand out. 

“Let all things and all roads lead 
to ‘Carthage Must Be Destroyed’ 

. and then only will you have 
advertising that effectively breaks 
down consumer resistance to your 
product. 
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ry ad- HE Providence daily Journal and 
¢ —_ Bulletin (excluding Sunday) carried 
~ 16,066,482 lines of advertising in 1932, the 


. But second largest total lineage among New 
ling. England daily newspapers or newspaper 
combinations. 


No one paper, nor the papers of any one 
city, can claim significant “coverage” of 
southern New England. There are 
thirteen cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation, grouping into half as many inde- 





tising 

Laid Journal-Bulletin pendent markets. 

‘com- FAMILIES: Second—but not secondary—is Provi- 
ours dence, distributing center for nearly a 
al In Rhode Island nittion people. In this market the Jour- 
Rae. OuT nal and Bulletin, second among New 
d ad- OF England’s daily newspaper advertising 
con- Average for State media, are the only newspaper influence 
“‘_ aoe Whole capable of major selling pressure. 

rgely In Providence “New England’s better off than the rest 


19 OuT 90 of the country.” If you are seeking bet- 
OF ter-than-average spots for present sales 

A. B.C. CITY effort, study New England’s major mar- 
kets and major market newspapers! 





Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 


Dominating New Englands Second Langeat Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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“This is a simple doctrine. But 
because of its simplicity, men are 
led, sometimes, to discount it. Those 
who know advertising support it 
as a religion. Those inexperi- 
enced in advertising stand alone 
to question it. Profit-and-loss 
columns prove it beyond the 
theories of any man. 

“It epitomizes a big factor in 
the Common Sense of Advertising 
. . . and common sense, we have 
found, is the one proved road to 
uncommon advertising results.” 

Let me illustrate these principles 
by outlining briefly the strategies 
of several campaigns. Most of 
these happen to be among our own 
clients. In choosing them I do not 
do so because I think they are the 
only ones that use good strategy, 
nor do I do it in any spirit of 
boastfulness. Obviously, however, 
they are the ones with which I am 
most familiar and they are about 
the only ones about which I feel I 
have any right to talk. 

First I want to give some old 
strategies, stories that may be gen- 


erally known but I repeat them 
because they teach their lessons in 


advertising strategy. It is a good 
thing once in a while to go back 
to them. 

One of them—that of Van 
Camp’s Beans—furnishes a good 
example of copy strategy. Years 
ago the advertising of all canned 
beans was supporting aggressive 
competition for brand leadership. 
Each canner of beans, like Heinz, 
Van Camp’s, and others, was com- 
peting to get people to specify their 
brands. As a matter of fact, re- 
search revealed that most beans 
were cooked at home. 


Research Revealed 
the Market 


As I remember it, at that time, 
85 per cent of all beans were 
cooked at home and were not 
bought in cans at grocery stores at 
all. Once research revealed this 
situation, it became obvious that 
the big market was the 85 per cent 
which were cooked in the home. 

So Van Camp’s changed its ad- 
vertising strategy and went after 
the home baked bean business. A 
study of the method of canning 
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Van Camp’s Beans revealed sev- 
eral interesting facts that ‘were told 
in the copy. First of all, it was 
pointed out, that it takes something 
like sixteen hours to bake beans in 
the home,—a long and somewhat 
expensive process. Beans so cooked 
are likely to be indigestible. They 
are crisp on top and mushy under- 
neath. 

However, in the 
process, beans were 
selected by experts who were 
trained to select beans. Only the 
very best beans were used. They 
were tested for their moisture con- 
tent and other factors that the 
housewife could not possibly 
determine. 


Handling the 
Theme Tactfully 


In all this advertising, care was 
taken not to throw the slightest re- 
flection on the cooking ability of 
the woman who was reading the 
advertisement, but rather to point 
out the improved facilities possessed 
by Van Camp. They always used 
soft water. Beans were baked for 
hours in ovens where the tempera- 
ture was kept at 245 degrees by 
accurate mechanical devices. 

Van Camp was the first to tell 
this story of how beans were 
cooked in these ovens, and in a 
plant with such facilities, and, 
therefore, they were the first to 
reap the reward. That campaign, 
and that strategy, raised them to 
leadership. This strategy was the 
result of simple common sense in 
interpreting the results revealed by 
research, 

Another classic example, and 
an old one, is the copy strategy 
that helped Schlitz Beer to leader- 
ship. At the time this strategy 
was put into effect, all brewers 
were advertising purity. That was 
when beer was beer. Every brewer 
claimed purity. Schlitz was then 
in fifth place. One of our men 
went through the Schlitz brewery 
and was shown the various pre- 
cautions that were taken in the 
making of Schlitz beer. 

He was told how all the air in 
the brewery was filtered, how all 
the beer was filtered through white 

(Continued on page 76) 
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ASK EDDIE CANTOR apnout 
BUSINESS IN IOWA! . 











TOURER EREEEUE UEP UC CEE EES 


from the Des Moines 
Register, April 3, 1933 


EDDIE 
CANTOR 





Eddie Cantor sold ‘‘wise-cracks”’ 
to Des Moines and Iowa folks 
for $12,000.00 during his recent 
one day appearance in Des 
Moines ... proving, quite con- 
vincingly, that Iowans do have 
money to spend for the things 
they want. 





The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


230,221 Daily A. B.C. 208,243 Sunday 


See See eee ee eeas asa SRS RB eee SRR Re eee awe 
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2 ¥ 
World-fameus physicians, featured in 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health advertising, 
have helped make this food the world's largest ~ 
selling health product. Above, Dr. Pietro 
Bosellini, authority of the University of Rome 
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eA Depression Years— 


WCUler § ales 





Over 85,000,000 more cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast were sold in the three depression 
years following 1929 than in the three pros- 
perity years preceding. In 1916, the universal 
choice for baking... still the universal choice, 
but with an added use as a health food that has 
increased sales threefold. 4 client since 1920. 


. Walter Thompson Company 
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Real Beer and Copy Arrive 


The Brewers’ New Advertising Is as Welcome as Their Brew 


By Roy Dickinson 


"THE great drought ended in 
nineteen States and the District 
of Columbia on schedule. New 
and shiny beer trucks, perhaps not 
as picturesque as the famous 
brewers’ big horses, dashed through 
the streets with beer in many a 
city to the sound of somewhat sub- 
dued cheering, it being a rainy 
night in most States. 

No one will ever know the name 
of the secret service man who, act- 
ing as the President’s proxy, re- 
ceived two cases of legal beer de- 
livered at the executive offices at 
four minutes past twelve a. m. on 
Friday, April 7. Mr. Roosevelt 
had retired before the truck ar- 
rived but his eager proxy received 
it in his name. 

In New York State the Brewers’ 
Association held tight fast to its 


Moreover, the many newspaper 
advertisements which appeared in 
evening editions of April 6 and 
morning editions of April 7, were 
different also. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company announced that beer 
was on sale at all its stores. Jacob 
Ruppert signed a full page of copy 
under the heading, “Like an Old 
Friend Returning.” Continental 
Baking advertised three formulas 
for making good rye bread sand- 
wiches to go with beer. The 
Brunswick - Balke-Collender Com- 
pany had space announcing that 
Brunswick welcomed the new deal, 
offering for sale complete beer 


service equipment at $160. F. O. B. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Lion-Pilsener showed two old 
gentlemen clicking glasses ; Schlitz, 





decision to release no 
beer for local consump- 
tion until the following 
day. 

With the deadline 
past, the advertising of 
real beer ffor sale 
crossed the line almost 
simultaneously with the 
welcome brew. The 
first magazine advertis- 
ing of beer for sale 
which I have seen ap- 
peared in The New 
Yorker dated April 8. 
It is a full-page adver- 
tisement of Rheingold 
Beer under the caption, 
“It’s Smart to Be 
Thirsty.” This is quite 
different from the old 
historical or argumen- 
tative copy which brew- 
ers used in days long 
past. 


you help to make our country wher & 


DRINK 


COMES FROM THE LAND 


GGO00 wholesome Bese, che drink thet builds 

vp our health and endurance, thet tatuhes 
and sumsing, gives work and wealth to the 
man on the land. 
In Beer there are hops and berley—products 


ought to be... prosperous and self-supporting. 
Beer is good for you. Drink it as regularly as 
you est your meals... in whatever form you 

-+ + lager, light dinner ale, draught 
bimer beer, or good rich stout. Your health 
must benefit as a result and if you drink local 
beer you can be certain that it is the best you 
can buy, brewedwunder neal conditions in your 

own State. 


i] BEER 


: REGULARLY 


There is perhaps, a sugges- 
tion for the American 
brewer in this Australian 


‘ TOOTH’S 
beer advertisement 


Its good for you / 


BREWED UNDER PERFECT HYGIENIC CONDITIONS iN YOUR OWN STATE 


TOOHEYS RESCH’S 
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[he Beer That Made Milwaukee 
Famous,” told how it had carried 
n since the days of ’49; the New 
York State Brewers’ Association 


hought space to say that they, the 
indersigned, were pre-prohibition 
brewers who had abided strictly 
by the Volstead Act for fifteen 
ears and that 3.2 beer was just 
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wives were shown holding up a 
glass of beer, or packing it for 
picnic use. 

The new brew in its application 
to the ladies of the house makes 
interesting a recent survey con- 
ducted by Tower Magazines, Inc., 
among a thousand of its women 
readers. The first question was to 


This illustration from a magazine advertisement of Rheingold Beer and its 
copy implied that the modern hostess would find beer a refreshing drink 
to serve 


as good as the beverage in the old 
ays. 

Other brewers and makers of 
such accessories as cheese and 
crackers also bought space, and all 
in all the advent of “new beer’s 
eve,” as sO many people called it, 
added much to the advertising 
revenue of all forms of media. 

Baltimore, New York, Milwau- 
kee, Washington, D. C., Cincinnati 
and Newark, N. J., were among 
many cities where much local beer 
lvertising appeared in the news- 
papers. 

It was obvious from much of 
the copy that the brewers this 
time were going to sell beer as a 

me drink. Well dressed house- 


find out whether they would object 
to beer advertising, “if done in a 
dignified fashion.” Ejighty-three 
per cent said they would have no 
objection. In response to the 
question, “Will you serve beer in 
your home?” 76 per cent an- 
swered “yes.” 

The grocery stores seemed to 
be 9 per cent ahead of the drug 
stores as a possible distributing 
outlet, for 70 per cent of the read- 
ers said they would buy bottled 
beer in a grocery store, as against 
61 per cent in a drug store. 
Seventy-two per cent of the read- 
ers would not object to women 
drinking beer in restaurants, out- 
door gardens, hotels, and similar 
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places, and 70 per cent believed 
that Federal repeal would better 
social conditions. 

While none of the magazines is 
yet carrying as many pages as did 
Vanity Fair in its pre-beer day 
brewers’ advertising which ap- 
peared on the newsstands February 
23, many large advertising cam- 
paigns are now under way, carried 
on by both the local and national 
brewers. 

Obviously, brewers are going 
to have production and delivery 
problems for a while. There was 
an actual shortage of beer two days 
after its release in many Cities. 
Yet the re-establishment of the old 
and well-known names as opposed 
to the (so far) feeble attempts of 
the alley brewers to compete is a 
job for consistent advertising well 
planned, and copy which will make 
clear that beer is a different prod- 
uct sold in a different way than 
it was in the old days. 

In connection with present-day 
beer copy in this country, there is 
reproduced with this article a 
piece of copy run in far off 
Sydney, Australia. It seems to 
me to offer a suggestion for some 
American brewer. There is the 
background of hard work in sunny 


+ 
Gillette to Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan 
to direct its advertising account as of 
May 1. 

In addition to Gillette razors and 
blades, Ruthrauff & Ryan will also han- 
die the advertising of AutoStrop and 
Probak. 


Gardner Elects Two Directors 

Elmer G. Marshutz and Edward D. 
Nix have been elected directors of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
New York and Louisville. Both Mr. 
Marshutz and Mr. Nix have been with 
the agency for a great many years. 


“Time” Advances Dole 


Harry Dole has been advanced to the 

sition of Western manager of Time. 

e has been a member of the Detroit 
office which will continue to be his 
headquarters. 


Joins Dallas Agency 
Herbert F. Thompson has joined the 
staff of the Edwards Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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fields. The healthy looking farmer 
drinking a glass of beer is made 
out by the copy to be pretty much 
of a patriot since he is consuming 
hops and barley grown on Aus- 
tralian land. 

Paul Yount, advertising man- 
ager of The Hobart Manufactur- 
ing Company of Troy, Ohio, who 
sent this advertisement to me says: 
“According to my way of think- 
ing the fellow who prepared this 
particular advertisement did a 
bang-up good job of it and it 
seems to me that some of the lead- 
ing brewers might be interested in 
his method of procedure.” 

Much unusual and interesting 
beer copy is being used in countries 
such as Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, Great Britain and 
Germany, where beer has been a 
legal brew right along. It is 
logical that many advertising 
agents and local brewers will be 
looking into publications in those 
countries for interesting and appli- 
cable copy ideas. 

This new beverage, the com- 
panion of cheese, and pretzels, rye 
bread and liverwurst, which has 
made such an auspicious advertis- 
ing start, may become one of the 
leading advertisers of tomorrow. 


+ 


Pabst Beer to Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan 


The Premier-Pabst Sales 
Chicago, has appointed the Mattesor 
Fogarty-Jordan Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the adver 
tising of Pabst Blue Ribbon beer. This 
agency, which has handled the advertis 
ing for Blue Ribbon malt in the past 
now directs the entire Premier-Pabst 
account. 

Advertising on Pabst beer began las 
week with full pages and half-pages i 
newspapers in some Middle-Western se: 
tions. The program will continue on 
flexible basis, dependent upon the secu: 
ing of distribution, according to Marvi 
Harms, advertising manager. 


Company 


Has Part of Colgate- 


Palmolive-Peet Account 
The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Compan 

has appointed Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York, to handle the advertising {: 
Colgate ribbon dental cream and Colgate 
Rapid-Shave shaving cream. The adver- 
tising for all other products of the com- 
pany continues with Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago. 
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(Merchandisers: 
PLEASE NOTE 


VER 99% of Chicago’s bank 

deposits are today free and 
active ... the highest percentage 
of liquidity in the United States! 
Meaning the best and most re- 
sponsive market. 


Here’s where your advertising 
dollars will get the quickest results 
... particularly when placed in— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


96% Concentrated in the Chicago Forty-Mile Trading Area 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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BALTIMORE Oil Burner Installations 
Show Increase of 18 Per Cent.in 1932) °~ 
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THE SUNPAPERS in MARCH 
DAILY (M & E) 277,771 


MORNING EVENIN edn 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: ©. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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What! No Miuirrors? 


Brunswick Sets Out to Regain Its Old-Time Position in the Beer 
Fixture Field 


roe forty-four years prior to 
the advent of national prohibi- 
tion the Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company was the largest 
manufacturer of bar fixtures. Now, 
after an enforced thirteen-year 
recess, the company has set out to 
re-establish its standing among its 
old friends and, perhaps more im- 
portant, to make itself known to 
the many potential new users of 
beer dispensing equipment. 
Incidentally, so far as Brunswick 
is concerned, they aren’t bars any 
more—they’re service fixtures. And 
the product has been radically re- 
designed to live up to the modern 
dignity of its name and function. 
Prior to the appointed date for 
beer’s return, Brunswick’s holdover 
reputation had proved quite enough 
to take care of all the business the 
company could handle. Raw mate- 
rial supplies were unavailable in 
sufficient amount to enable manu- 
facturing to keep up with existing 
demand. In fact, the company was 


Gone are the immense mirrors, the brass rail and the elbow rest. 


forced to turn down offers of from 
four to ten times the list price of 
equipment for April 7 delivery. 
Those participating in the first 
rush, however, are far from com- 
prising the total probable market 
for these fixtures. There are many 
people contemplating an entry into 
the retail distribution of beer who 
don’t know where to go for equip- 
ment necessary to that process. 
The passing of thirteen years has 
been in a large measure responsi- 
ble for that. Also,-the set-up is 
different from that in the old 
days. There will be more types of 
outlets. And, for the present 
at least, the brewers themselves 
are not nearly the large factor they 
once were in purchasing fixtures. 
As a part of its program of re- 
minding the old-timers and making 
contacts with new prospects, 
Brunswick ran newspaper adver- 
tising in sixty-six publications in 
sixteen States on April 7. This 
was partly as a good-will gesture 


Modern | 

product design makes the new “service fixtures” (they were called “bars” in 
the old days) quite different! 

15 
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for customers of other days, tying 
in the Brunswick trade name with 
the entrance of the new deal. At 
the same time the advertising made 
a direct bid for inquiries from all 
interested in selling beer. Both 
stock models and the company’s 
service on special installation were 
featured. 

The inquiries thus created are 
being answered with a six-page 
folder of regular letter size, printed 
in rotogravure. The first page is 
in the form of a letter under the 
Brunswick letterhead, which sells 
the company’s line of fixtures. The 
remaining pages are devoted to 
pictures of the various models 
available. 

A similar catalog type of folder 
is being used in a large direct-mail 
campaign, directed to hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and license buyers. The 
message on the letter that occupies 
the first page is fitted to the type 
of outlet addressed. 

Along with this, according to 
C. L. Ellison, advertising manager, 
the company is also conducting 
business-paper campaigns in the 
hotel, restaurant, club, architecture 


+ 


“House Beautiful’ Announces 
New Policy 


House Beautiful, beginning with its 
June issue, will undergo a change in 
editorial, circulation and advertising 
policy. 

Ellery Sedgwick, president of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Company, 
Boston, in an announcement to Print- 
ers’ Ink, states that under this policy 
every resource of the organization will 
be concentrated on cultivation of the 
Eastern Seaboard market, covering the 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve districts. 

Until further notice, Mr. Sedgwick 
states, “House Beautiful will not accept 
advertising for those copies distributed 
outside the seaboard market.” Adver- 
tisers and agents who have previously 
contracted for space on the national 
basis, will be rebated according to a 
guarantee set by the publisher. 


Changes in Macfadden Group 

Gilbert L. Parks has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of The Romance and 
Detective Groups and Babies Magazine, 
Macfadden publications. 

Richard M. Silvester has been ap- 
— advertising manager of The 

omance Group, William E. Terry, ad- 
vertising manager of The Detective 
Group, and Dorothy K. Hurst, advertis- 
ing manager of Babies Magazine. 
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and brewing fields. A catalog pic- 
turing and describing the complete 
line is another form of promotion 

The external features of the ser- 
vice fixtures represent a particu- 
larly interesting example of the 
modern trend in product design 
Gone is the mahogany ornateness 
of the old bar. Gone are the 
immense mirrors, the brass rail and 
the elbow rest of olden days. Tra- 
ditional design has been abandoned 
in favor of the simple, functional 
smartness of today. The mirror 
has been eliminated because its 
function is gone; it is no longer 
really necessary for the customer 
to have a rear vision view of the 
possible approach of armed hostiles. 
And the brass rail, in Brunswick's 
opinion, was just an idle sentiment 

The old-style features may be 
had on special order, of course, but 
the entire new series follows the 
modern trend in interior decoration. 
The lines are severe and simple. 
Woods light, prominent grains, 
such as walnut and birch, are used. 
What little decoration there is is in 
black, perhaps a touch of chromium 
finished metal. 


+ 


Publish “Fountain Trade 
News” 

Fountain Trade News is a new busi- 
ness paper to be published by the 
Larson Publishing Compan Inc., at 
305 East 45th Street, New York. R. 
Larson, formerly business manager of 
the Soda Fountain Magazine, is editor 
and publisher; R. F. Vander Gheynst, 
formerly secretary and treasurer of 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., is 
business manager; J- D. Lucas, formerly 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, is 
managing editor. I. M. Hoffman and 
Eugene P. Jordan have been appointed 
advertising representatives. 


Heads Minneapolis Office 
of B. B. D. & O. 


John C. Cornelius, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Minneapolis office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
for the last two years, has been -ap- 
pointed vice-president, in charge of that 
office. 


> 


New Account to Sun Agency 


The King-Seeley Corporation, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., K-S_ telegages, has ap- 
ret the Sun Advertising Company, 

ledo, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers and direct mail will he 
used. 
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Fancy the consternation of an accus- 
tomed COSMOPOLITAN reader who 
should find, on comfortably settling himself 
under his reading lamp in happy anticipa- 
tion of an evening well spent in the perusal 
of his favorite fiction and fact (with an eye 
to the advertisements), that between issues 
the editorial policy had shifted — 

»» — and instead of a mystery 
story, let us say, of blood-stirring dimen- 
sions — or a romantic novel well calculated 
to warm the cockles of his heart—or a 
two- or three-sided discussion of an impor- 


tant question — 


» » — he was presented with a dis- 


eeee -sertation 
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The Coumtrss of This-or- That, or 
which 





sertation, for example, on cycling in Cathay! 
» » Who would be more surprised 
—or chagrined, for that matter— the reader 
or the advertiser? 
»» For such a contretemps would 
be as calamitous for the one as for the other. 


» » Buying magazines to read stories 


“flor buying magazines to sell goods is a 


matter of faith. 

» » Near to a million, six hundred 
thousand families get a lift from each 
month's editorial contents—scores of ad- 
vertisers rest more easily when they see 
their copy alongside that reading matter. 


»» Readers and advertisers buy 


COSMOPOLITAN—the one for 


ee ee Pleasure 
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pleasure and the other for profit— because 
they know all about the permanency of its 
values. It may be fun to be fooled—but 
not when it comes to paying 25c for a 
magazine, or $4200 for a page! 


»» A year is no time at all in the 


=<filife of a magazine old enough to be a 


Borandfather but it’s been long enough to 


convince some very prominent advertisers 
Ygethat in spite of wind and weather, 

SECOSMOPOLITAN remains the true 
, North on the magazine compass card. 


»» That's why it’s getting easier 


and easier to put COSMOPOLITAN 


on a list—and why it’s surer and surer of 


staying there. 
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How 17,000 Small Accounts Were 
Made Profitable 


This Manufacturer, After Analyzing Outlets, Uses Direct Mail to 
" Supplement Calls by Salesmen 


By Lewis Stephenson 








THE company whose interesting solution of the generally prevalent 
problem of sales expense is here related by Mr. Stephenson is a 
prominent advertiser. While willing that its plan should be described 
in Printers’ INK, it will not permit the use of its name or allow the 
presentation of details fuller than those given here. Nevertheless, this 
study will be instructive to many advertisers—particularly the de- 
scription of how the unprofitable accounts were segregated. 








SG OME few years ago, while 
traveling through the Middle 
West, I became acquainted with a 
salesman for one of the large New 
England shoe manufacturing com- 
panies and the recollection of this 
chance meeting, coupled with a re- 
cent experience, prompts this story. 

My friend of the road covered a 
large territory and a large percent- 
age of his customers were small re- 
tailers in country towns. One 
evening he told me that he had 
made eleven calls that day, sold six 
dealers and that his total sales 
amounted to a little over $50. Fur- 
thermore, he said that that was not 
an exceptionally small day’s busi- 
ness. In fact, most of his small- 
town customers bought only two or 
three pairs at a time, to fill in their 
stocks and, according to my friend, 
all the selling in the world would 
not induce them to think in terms 
of larger orders. 

To make matters worse, many of 
these small-town stores were miles 
apart—often only one in a town— 
and if the salesman was delayed for 
any reason, he might be able to see 
not more than three or four of 
them in a day. Covering, as he did, 
a territory extending over parts of 
two or three States and using buses, 
local trains and interurban car 
lines as a means of transportation 
(his company had not at that time 
adopted automobiles for its sales- 
men) this man could not possibly 
visit these small dealers oftener 


than once every month or six 
weeks. And with sales averaging 
eight or ten dollars per call, it is 
easy to see what their individual 
yearly volume amounted to. 

The case which I have pictured 
is not an unusual or an isolated 
one. Hundreds of manufacturers 
have, over the years, accumulated a 
lot of small accounts whose total 
purchases in a year do not pay the 
cost of carrying them. 

Many firms are beginning to find 
this out through analyses of sales 
costs. These accounts have, how- 
ever, been allowed to run on from 
year to year, and during the last 
three or four years of hard sledding 
few managing executives have had 
the temerity deliberately to throw 
out customers even though they are 
in a sense unprofitable ones. 

Almost every firm with a general 
distribution of its products has this 
problem to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. In some rare cases, depend- 
ing upon the product manufac- 
tured, probably little can be done to 
remedy the situation. With a large 
majority of companies, however, 
the losses caused by these small ac- 
counts can be eliminated to a con- 
siderable extent, and the customers 
can be kept on the books without 
sacrificing their orders or their 
good-will. After all, it isn’t good 
business to throw out small ac- 
counts too hastily, for no one knows 
when a small account, properly 
taken care of, may develop into a 
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large and a highly desirable one. 

Doubtless, many companies | are 
taking steps to correct this “un- 
profitable account” situation and, of 
course, such corrective measures as 
may be adopted are necessarily de- 
pendent upon the nature of the 
business represented. One large 
manufacturing organization with 
which I am acquainted has, how- 
ever, taken a very practical method 
of solving the problem. 


A Large Percentage 
Showed a Loss 


This company made a detailed 
study of all its dealer accounts. In 
this study it was found that the 
company was carrying 29,000 ac- 
counts on. its books. It was also 
discovered that approximately 17,- 
000 of these accounts were buying 
on the average, over a period of 
five years, less than $100 worth of 
the company’s merchandise a year. 
Furthermore, it was found that on 
the basis of the company’s selling 
cost a very large percentage of 
these accounts were showing the 
manufacturer a net loss each year. 

At the same time the total busi- 
ness being done among these small 
accounts was running from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000 yearly and cer- 
tainly no man in his right mind 
is tossing this amount of business 
out the window these days. 

It was apparent, however, that 
some method of reducing sales ex- 
pense would have to be worked out. 
It was also apparent that some re- 
organization of sales territories 
would have to be made and that 
the company would have to con- 
centrate the major part of its sales 
attention on its more desirable and 
more profitable customers. 

In tackling the job the first step 
was to work out a complete list of 
recognized trading areas with the 
main trading centers as key points. 
Next, the secondary trading points 
were listed and then the smaller 
cities and towns within the areas 
were indicated. In all, 632 main 
trading areas were considered and 
these covered practically the entire 
country. 

Following this set-up of trading 
areas, a complete list of dealers 
selling not only this company’s 
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products, but those of competitors 
as well, was obtained. The next 
move was to assign the trading 
areas, wholly or in part, together 
with the list of dealers within the 
area to the company’s branch sales 
territories. Along with each deal- 
er’s name was shown whether or 
not he had purchased any of the 
company’s products during the last 
five years and if so, what these 
purchases amounted to. 

Together with the information 
which was furnished on large 
sheets of paper, showing the trad- 
ing area map, etc., each branch 
manager was given a number of 
cards (large filing size) on which 
were indicated certain classifica- 
tion groups under which dealers 
could be listed for future reference. 

Upon receipt of this material, 
branch managers were instructed 
to go over the trading area infor- 
mation and the list of dealers with 
each of their salesmen individually, 
indicating against each dealer's 
name the amount of his purchases 
for the last six months divided as 
between advance orders and fill-in 
business, the approximate amount 
of competitive merchandise in the 
store, the prices at which the dealer 
was selling both the company’s and 
competitive brands, and a general 
description of the dealer’s store ; its 
location and its potentialities for 
future business. 


Estimating Dealers’ 
Orders 


With this information tabulated, 
the branch manager was next asked 
to list what in his best judgment 
each dealer’s orders for the forth- 
coming year would amount to and, 
of the total business in their par- 
ticular line of goods, what propor- 
tion the branch manager might ex- 
pect to secure. In requesting this 
information the home office made 
clear to the branches that figures 
based upon a careful estimate of 
what the dealer might reasonably 
be expected to buy were what was 
wanted—not what the salesman 
hoped to sell. 

The figures were to take into 
consideration the dealer’s location, 
his present volume of business, his 
local competition and the conditions 
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existing in his town and within the 
trading area generally. 

Naturally, to secure all of this 
information in a uniform manner 
required considerable letter writing 
on the part of the home office. 
Some of the branch managers were 
not immediately in sympathy with 
the idea and these had to be sold 
on its value. Questions were raised 
as to certain features of the plan 
and these had to be explained. In 
due time, however, all of these dif- 
ficulties were ironed out and the 
full set of cards was assembled at 
the home office. 

Now the sales department had a 
complete picture of the dealer 
situation. The next thing was to 
group these dealers under a num- 
ber of sales potential heads—those 
whose purchases would probably 
not exceed $100 annually, those 
who might be expected to run from 
$100 to $500, from $500 to $1,000, 
from $1,000 to $5,000, from $5,000 
to $10,000, from $10,000 to $25,000 
and over $25,000. 

Under this analysis the number 
of dealers whose business would 
probably not amount to much more 
than $100 yearly was still dis- 
couragingly large and from the 
trading area information it was evi- 
dent that the company could not 
afford to devote a great deal of its 
salesmen’s time to calling upon this 
group. In lieu of twelve or fifteen 
personal calls each year it was de- 
cided to cover these accounts for 
the most part by direct mail. 

First, a frank but diplomatically 
worded letter was sent out explain- 
ing that conditions of business made 
it necessary to curtail salesmen’s 
calls, that in order to maintain its 
standards of quality sales expense 
would have to be reduced and that, 
in the future, the company would 
maintain contact with its smaller 
dealers by means of frequent mail- 


+ 


Macfadden Buys Futura Names 


Macfadden Publications, New York, 
at a receivership auction, purchased the 
rights to the names and good- -will of the 
two publications, Love Mirror and Movie 
Mirror, published by Futura Publica- 
tions, Inc. It has been definitely de- 


cided to continue publication of Movie 
Mirror which will be distributed through 
iin stores. 
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ings. It was also stated, however, 
that salesmen would call at the 
opening of the seasons to discuss 
details such as new items in the 
line, prices and discounts. 

Following this general letter, at 
regular monthly intervals, the 
dealer received an attractive mail- 
ing piece, showing some new items, 
a new price list, or something else 
that would be of interest. With 
each mailing piece went an order 
blank. Inexpensive editions of new 
catalogs were also sent out. In 
many cases the order blanks were 
returned and while, as might natu- 
rally be expected, orders so received 
were small, nevertheless they were 
not costing much to get and they 
certainly indicated that sales could 
be made under this plan. 

Of course, where these smaller 
accounts were located in cities 
which the company’s salesmen were 
covering regularly, they were called 
upon by the salesman fairly fre- 
quently. On the other hand, where 
they were in small country towns 
or at isolated points, salesmen’s 
calls were made only two or three 
times a year. 

As time went on, it was found 
that this direct-mail selling was do- 
ing a pretty good job and in some 
instances it was extended to those 
dealers in the $100 to $500 class, 
depending upon the trading area 
conditions and the locations of the 
stores. Furthermore, it was found 
that the small dealers continued to 
order in just about the same quanti- 
ties as they did when called upon 
personally by the company’s sales- 
men. 

This in itself would seem to show 
that wholesale selling by direct- 
mail methods can be done without 
any serious loss of small custom- 
ers, particularly those who have 
been buying from a firm over a 
period of several years. 


+ 
Aids Salvation Army Drive 


Roy S. Durstine, vice-president and 
eneral manager of Batten, Barton, 
urstine & Osborn, Inc., is chairman 
of the advertising division of the Trade 
& Industry Committee of The Salvation 
Army United Appeal. He is organizing 
the advertising field for participation in 
the New York fund-raising campaign 
now under way. 


Sell Merchandise, Not Securities 


It Generally Is Not Good Business to Attempt to Hold Customers with a 
Stock Ownership Plan 


Firestone Tire & Ruseer Company 
Louisvitite, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our dealers has a plan in mind 
of issuing stock to a certain number of 
very desirable individuals, selling them 
a $100 share of stock in his corporation, 
which also permits them to receive a 5 
per cent allowance on all merchandise 
purchased at his place of business. His 
thought is not only to secure additional 
finances but to tie in a large number of 
good customers, which will increase his 
volume and allow him a larger gross 
profit. 

I would appreciate any information 
you might have concerning the success 
of a plan of this kind. 


R. C. Brizzarp, 


Office Manager. 


‘THis plan of endeavoring to tie 
customers to a source of supply 
has never been widely adopted in 
the retail field. It was, ina measure, 
an element in the customer-owner- 
ship campaigns put on by utilities 
and other large organizations. It is 
also an element in the voluntary 
chain plan, as developed between 
wholesalers and retailers. It has 
been used by manufacturers in 
their relations with their distribu- 
tors—Squibb, for example, has a 
dealer stock plan. 

But applied to a retail outlet and 
its customers, not only has the plan 
seen only limited use, but the re- 
turns have seldom been favorable. 
From the retail standpoint, the idea 
has the following weaknesses : 

1. The shopping habit is pretty 
firmly ingrained. Consequently, 
there is a general dislike of a plan 
that ties one down to buying from 
a single source. 


+ 
With Du Pont Cellophane 


Roland Hintermeister, formerly with 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., has joined the 
sales promotion department of the Du 
Pont Cellophane Company, New York. 
He was at one time with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Goulston Has Ale Account 

The Commercial Brewery, Charlestown, 
Mass., Old Homestead Ale, has appointed 
The Goulston Company, Inc., Boston, to 
direct its advertising. so named and 
radio advertising will be use 
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2. Values in all fields chang 
from year to year. That is another 
reason why people who are capable 
buyers object to having their buy 
ing range restricted. 

3. A 5 per cent discount, partic- 
ularly these days, is not a strong 
inducement—not strong enough, we 
think, to induce shrewd buyers to 
restrict their purchases to a single 
source. And the large buyers are 
apt to be the shrewd buyers. 

4. Those who do buy stock in 
a proposition of this kind are likely 
to make things uncomfortable for 
the dealer by making price com- 
parisons and insisting that they get 
a price 5 per cent lower than that 
displayed by a cut-price artist in 
the neighborhood 

5. Customers who do not buy 
stock will try to get the extra 5 
per cent discount, even though they 
are not entitled to it. It isn’t easy 
to turn them down. If they aren't 
turned down, the stockholders will 
hear about it and trouble will be 
in the making. If they are turned 
down, they may decide to go else- 
where. 

6. If the store earns a profit, 
the stockholders may be at least 
partly satisfied. But if the store 
shows a loss, the worried stock- 
holders may be more of a liability 
than an asset. 

In brief, it is our thought that 
a retailer should sell on the basis 
of value and service. Any other 
mode of operation is artificial and 
not likely to be permanently suc- 
cessful—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


— 
Death of W. L. Eastman 


William L. Eastman, vice-president of 
the Blakeley Printing Company, Chicago, 
died at Evanston, Ill., last week, aged 
sixty-four. He was also vice-president 
of the Traffic Service Corporation, pub- 
lisher of Trafic World. 


Leaves Norge 
David S. Roads has resigned as 4 


vertising manager of the Norge © 
ration, Detroit, electrical refrigerator 
is work has been taken over by 
sales department. 


the 
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20,000 Daily 
Visitors 


Twenty thousand people visit Indianapolis every day, ac- 
cording to an estimate given by the Indianapolis Convention 
and Publicity Bureau. They come to Indianapolis by 
bus, interurban, railroad, aeroplane and private automobile. 


In 1932 the Indiana State Highway Commission con- 
ducted a three-day, twenty-four-hour survey of the traffic 
flow on fifteen highways leading directly to Indianapolis. 
On Tuesday, May 10th, 15,525 passenger vehicles and 
4,324 commercial vehicles were checked; Tuesday, August 
23rd, 38,477 passenger vehicles and 9,398 commercial 
vehicles were checked; Sunday, August 28th, 72,231 
passenger vehicles and 3,964 commercial vehicles were 
checked. 


These figures are more understandable when the city of 
Indianapolis is thoroughly analyzed. Indianapolis is the 
State Capital, largest city, industrial, social, educational 
and distribution center of Indiana . . . in reality the heart 
of Hoosier activity. 


The direct influence Indianapolis has on the entire state 
and the fact that it is the keystone to the Indianapolis 
Radius will prove interesting to the manufacturer and 
merchandiser looking for a profitable market or an ideal 
test market . . . and The Indianapolis News will sell the 


Indianapolis Radius . . . ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Measuring UNITS 


is Not Enough: 


ask also: 


“What is the VOLTAGE?” 


HERE is a newspaper which reflects a principle 

of journalism so powerful that, by itself, it has 
built a “‘city”’ of its own...acity of over 600,000 
homes and probably 2,500,000 human beings. 


So vast a city cannot be measured in terms of units 
only. It possesses voltage, not only of reading power, 
but of buying power. For, in more than 600,000 
homes, the New York Evening Journal is read more 
thoroughly than any other evening newspaper. So, 
when you use the Journal, you are assured of a 
hearing far more receptive than a mere measurement 
of units, alone, can ever indicate. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





Advertisers Will Be Heard Before 
U. S. Censorship Is Imposed 


DVERTISERS, advertising 
agencies and publishers have 
been considerably exercised during 
the last few days over stories from 
Washington that the administration 
is contemplating a bill to exercise 
censorship over all food and drug 
advertising copy. First reports 
were that the bill would require 
such copy to be submitted to the 
Department of Agriculture before 
the campaign could be run in any 
class of media—an impossible situa- 
tion for newspaper advertising and 
no small problem for magazines. 
Organizations such as the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America got in touch with the De- 
partment by telephone and other- 
wise, with the result that their aid 
was asked to the end that the 
Federal Food and Drug Act be 
amended so as to remedy abuses 
and without working hardship or 
injustice upon anybody. 


No Rush Action 
To Be Taken 


It is probable that a session will 
be held in Washington during the 
next two or three weeks, at which 
various elements will be permitted 
to set forth their ideas. In other 
words, no rush action is going to 
be taken and at this writing it 
seems probable that even if some 
sort of Government control of food 
and drug advertising is finally de- 
cided upon, the new law will be 
much less onerous than the one 
first proposed by Rexford G. Tug- 
well, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Printers’ INK learns from a re- 
liable source that President Roose- 
velt is not going to allow the 
proposition to be hurried through. 
He is said to have stated in effect 
that there are many matters vastly 
more important to be considered at 
this time and that the food and 
drug amendment was not to be con- 
sidered as an emergency measure. 
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Only one of the associations in- 
volved is willing to make a state- 
ment at this time. This is the As- 
seciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. Paul S. Willis, president 
of that organization, said on Tues- 
day to Printers’ InK: 

“Yesterday our executive com- 
mittee carefully considered this an- 
nouncement at a meeting attended 
by R. W. Snow, chairman of our 
legislative committee, and Charles 
Wesley Dunn, our general counsel. 
Broadly speaking the association's 
position is this: We favor any 
sound and constructive amendment 
of this necessary public law. We 
shall be happy to collaborate with 
President Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministrative associates accordingly. 
And we are so advising the Presi- 
dent and Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Tugwell. 

“T may add that our association, 
representing as it does the pack- 
aged food industry and realizing 
the public responsibility of that 
representation, has heretofore in- 
dorsed various recommendations by 
the Department of Agriculture for 
the strengthening amendment of 
this law and acted to secure their 
due enactment. 

“It is of paramount public im- 
portance that our essential food 
supplies be pure and wholesome in 
composition and sold free from any 
misrepresentation. And the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act should be 
drawn and enforced to effectuall) 
accomplish that result.” 

There seems to be a disposition 
not to borrow trouble in advance— 
also a general thought that the mat- 
ter may be adjudicated  satis- 
factorily. 


Georgia Icemen Plan Campaign 


An eight-week advertising campaign 


covering the entire State of Georgia, 
usi aaetpioes and radio advertising, 
is planned by the Georgia Ice Manufac- 
turers Association to impress the public 
with the importance of ice in protecting 
health. Eastman, Scott & Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, is handling the campaign. 
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By F. J. Ross 


Chairman, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


EETHOVEN was once asked 
which of his compositions he 
liked the best. “He replied “Always 
the last.” The genius of Beethoven, 
to me the most moving and awe- 
some which music has yielded, has 
no parallel in our material adver- 
tising world. But many creative 
advertising men share with him, I 
imagine, that trait of his just cited. 
It is said that Beethoven kept a 
wash bowl, ewer, soap and towel 
near his piano. In the fever of 
composition which doubtless in- 
duced a nervous perspiration, he 
would wash his hands every few 
minutes. The quill with which he 
scored and the keys through which 
he sounded his new-born ideas felt 
better to his hands. This recalls 
the almost unbelievable genius of 
Wagner who, when in poverty- 
stricken exile in Paris, wrote sev- 
eral of his greatest operas without 
any piano. Pure abstract creation. 
The advertising man, just a type 
of business man after all, and 
usually a clean animal, doesn’t 
wash his hands every few minutes 
when at work, but he does smoke. 
Tons and tons of tobacco and 
countless cigars and cigarettes have 
gone into the production of adver- 
tising, which brings me to my 
story of Robert Burns and White 
Owl. 


Two Sick Brands and 
an Old Tradition 


The story may be interesting be- 
cause it tells of bringing back to 
greater vigor and fame than ever, 
two brands that were deathly sick. 
Also because it tells of exploding 
an old tradition of the cigar in- 
dustry, 

The United Cigar Manufactur- 
ers Corporation (today known as 
General Cigar Company, Inc.) was 
a merger of several independent 
concerns. Some of these concerns 
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were making very good cigars but 
had little fame. One of these con- 
cerns had enjoyed extraordinary 
fame in its past but quality of 
its products had slackened. This 
was the concern that had brought 
Robert Burns and Owl into the 
merger. 

There was much debate about 
future policy. The corporation 
owned many brands of varying 
repute and volume. It could not 
promote them all. The trend of 
the times even then in 1914 pointed 
to centralization of efforts and 
favored a small family of giant 
brands over a large family of 
pygmy brands. Some of the cor- 
poration’s brands were not pygmies 
by any means but there were cer- 
tainly no giants. 

The net of it was this—the cor- 
poration had no brands as well 
known and widely distributed as 
Robert Burns and Owl. But both of 
these brands, decimated in quality, 
were riding on momentum, a mo- 
mentum steadily subsiding. There 
were three schools of thought 
represented in the debate. 


1. It takes a long while to make 
a large public familiar with a 
brand. Let us take Robert Burns 
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p insured their continuance 


this path by permanently 
ing up” their Chicago sales 
ture on the base afforded 
he Manual’s market facts. 
A phone call or letter to 
nearest Boone Office or 
newspaper will bring The 


e Man and the Manual 
Prompt response to any 
onsible request for further 
mation. 


ERICAN 


LFTH YEAR of circulation 
tship in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: 
Ropney E, Boone ORGANIZATION 
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INK 


The normal buying power of 
the Chicago market will be 
greatly increased by A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, 
opening June i—remember 
this when you plan sales and 
advertising operations. 
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and Owl, our best known brands, 
standardize their quality, standard- 
ize their selling, standardize their 
distribution and gradually build up 
strong, healthy brands and com- 
mensurate volume.. 2. Let these 
famous old brands proceed to their 
death and put the effort behind two 
other brands of 5- and 10-cent 
grade respectively, which though 
not so well known nor so widely 
distributed are brands with a good 
heritage. 3. Create a new brand 
in place of Robert Burns and an- 
other in place of Owl. 

In view of the grand structure 
General Cigar has since reared on 
foundations laid primarily in those 
days, and to which it has continu- 
ously applied a caliber of expansion 
and development worthy of the 
highest admiration, I was sitting in 
on a big potential situation. I didn’t 
sense this fully at the time, for I 
think no one in the circle active 
on the problem dreamed of the two 
giants that would ultimately spring 
from the almost dead bodies of 
Robert Burns and Owl. 

All three of the above proposals 
had strong adherents. I stood with 
the group that were for No. 1, i.e., 
to revive Burns and Owl. The 
debate finally concluded with a 
harmonious decision in favor of 
this. 

As I grasped what could be done 
to standardize the quality of these 
brands, their selling and distribu- 
tion; as I worked on the promotion 
and advertising plans and then in 
the field with distributing organi- 
zations from coast to coast to help 
get the new campaigns off to a 
good start, I am sure I was as 
intensely interested as any musical 
composer could have been at his 
work. 


A Drop in 
Sales 

One day I asked our client what 
was happening to sales on Robert 
Burns. 

He replied “When the campaign 
began we were selling Burns at the 
rate of 17,000,000 cigars annually. 
Now we are selling them at the 
rate of 14,000,000. How long, Ross, 
will it take us to kill the business 
with your help?” 
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I didn’t miss a twinkle in his eye. 

The new standardized selling had 
cut out free deals which had been 
prevalent and the new standardized 
quality had set one price for Robert 
Burns to all distributors, whereas 
before the merger the cigar had 
been made to meet different prices 
set by different large customers. 

To wipe out these old-fashioned 
notions of merchandising, selling 
and quality was to jolt some of the 
old timers. Time was necessary to 
let such customers adjust to the 
new ideas and policies of the com- 
pany. This was the interval during 
which sales were lost. This was 
the interval, too, when all new 
sales were made on a sound policy 
and sound merchandise—aiming at 
new sound objectives. 


Then the Tide 
Turned 


Gradually the tide turned and 
when Robert Burns had climbed to 
an annual rate of some*25,000,000 
cigars, the following episode oc- 
curred. It relates to the old tradi- 
tion. 

A high officer of the company 
who supervised manufacture (1 
don’t think the cigar industry ever 
produced one abler in this respect) 
entered an advertising conference 
and asked me “How many Robert 
Burns do you think we can sell in 
a year? What’s the top?” 

I had learned some of the equa- 
tions bearing on the question of 
10-cent cigar consumption and an- 
swered, “Certainly 1,000,000 a 
week.” Perhaps he doesn’t remem- 
ber but my memory seems quite 
clear that he was skeptical. 

Burns was now up to the peak 
of its palmy days. He felt no 
10-cent cigar could double this 
peak. None ever had. 

He said, “You are trying to make 
this a national brand, aren’t you?” 

I admitted that was the aim and 
that national media would be used 
when distribution warranted. I had 
so far been able to find no reason 
why a national brand of cigar 
could not be built with distribution 
to match. He said, “It has never 
been done—can’t get a following 
for one type of cigar sufficiently 
spread over the country to make a 
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solid national brand. You can do 
it for oatmeal and collars but not 
for a cigar.” 

He pointed out examples of 
creat brands of the past that had 
been strong in certain sections but 
ione of them truly national. I was 
ather young and _ considerably 
overwhelmed. Yet I believed in 

e correctness of reasoning which 
eemed to show that nothing stood 
in the way of a national cigar 
rand except the requisite plans, 
ifort and persistence. 

After a while Robert Burns was 
selling at 1,000,000 a week. The 
same gentleman entered another 
advertising conference being held 
in their offices and repeated his 
former question, “How many 
Robert Burns can we sell a year?” 
The discussion this time was more 
brief. I said “Two million a week 
—and then some. It doesn’t seem 
impossible that Robert Burns could 
reach in due course a sale of even 
twice that, or say 200,000,000 annu- 
ally.” 

I have sometimes wondered since 
if the skepticism which this able 
gentleman showed then and on the 
previous occasion was intended as 
a spur to those of us more directly 
associated with Burns marketing 
and building of volume. At any 
rate, I never held it against him 
because if we were to build volume 
as ably as he was building the 
cigar, we would have to go some. 

Before the six years of my term 
on that account had expired, Robert 
Burns had passed 100,000,000 a 
year. If I am not mistaken it 
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Conover Rejoins Toledo Scale 


W. D. Conover, until recently secre- 
y and copy chief of the Sun Adver- 
ng Company, Toledo, Ohio, has again 
ome associated with the Toledo Scale 
mpany, of that city. He joins the 
d merchandising division which will 
mmote the sale of the new line of 
ledo-Berloy steel fixtures for grocery 


res. 


New Baltimore Business 


iibson and Corner is a new Baltimore 
ertising business with offices at 1502 
timore Trust Building. Principals are 
vid Campbell Gibson, who operated 
‘ own agency in Baltimore for eight 
irs, and Henry E. Corner, formerly 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc. 
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continued to travel to a point not 
so far from the 200,000,000 goal. 

The new career of Robert Burns 
exploded the old tradition and this 
brand stands today an example of 
soundness in basic policy, quality, 
selling, distribution, merchandis- 
ing and advertising hard to sur- 
pass. As I have looked at the ad- 
vertising of Robert Burns and of 
Owl (subsequently White Owl) 
since my participation, my attitude 
has been fraternal for I have al- 
ways had a bit of pride that I was 
in at the re-birth of these brands, 
and helped to inject a new.strain 
that started them on the road to 
their present marvelous vigor. 

It seems to me that the General 
Cigar Company which today has 
the finest cigar business in the 
country by a wide margin, has en- 
couraged from the first, a standard 
of performance in quality, market- 
ing and advertising that has made 
its career and that of its two great 
brands since 1914, examples of wis- 
dom, efficiency and enterprise. It 
was the first big thing I got deeply 
into in the course of my advertis- 
ing work and I am satisfied that I 
gained as much out of it in market 
knowledge, perspective and psy- 
chology as I put into it. 

The story of White Owl is a 
good one. It is similar up to a 
point to the story of Robert Burns. 
Its greatest history, however, has 
been written in the last five years 
or so and reveals a daring and a 
vision fascinating to those who un- 
derstand the background. Maybe 
someone will write it. 


+ 
Rochester Office for Tyson 


Tyson-Rumrill, Associated, a branch 
of O Tyson and Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
opened offices at 41 Chestnut Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. L. Rumrill, in 
charge of the new branch, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Tyson 
agency. 


Foreign Trade Group to Meet 


“Credit Policy in Foreign Trade” is 
the main subject before the convention 
this year of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, which will meet at Pittsburgh, 
April 26 to 28. Fred I. Kent, now in 
charge of foreign exchange transactions 
of the United States, will deliver the 
keynote address. 
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The rates for advertising in WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
effective with the July 1933 issue will be as follows: 


NEW RATE OLD RATE 
Black and White Page $7,700.00 $8,550.00 Wena 
Tint Page 8,550.00 9,500.00 The Ai 
Insert and Inside Cover 10,200.00 11,250.00 Collier 
Back Cover 12,200.00 13,500.00 The Cc 
12.00 13.50 


All ore 
The rates for advertising in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE effec- 
tive with the July 1933 issue will be as follows: 


Black and White Page $4,000.00 $4,500.00 
Tint Page 4,800.00 5,400.00 
Insert and Inside Cover 6,250.00 7,000.00 
Back Cover 8,000.00 9,000.00 

11.00 
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The rates for advertising in COLLIER’S effective with the May 
13th, 1933 issue will be as follows: 


NEW RATE OLD RATE 

Black and White Page $5,000.00 $5,200.00 
Tint Page 5,750.00 5,950.00 
Insert and Inside Cover 7,300.00 7,600.00 
Back Cover 9,250.00 9,600.00 
i 7.75 8.00 


The rates for advertising in THE COUNTRY HOME effective 
with the June 1933 issue will be as follows: 


Black and White Page $2,500.00 $2,700.00 
Tint Page 2,575.00 2,900.00 
Insert and Inside Cover 4,350.00 4,700.00 
Back Cover 5,175.00 5,600.00 

6.00 6.30 


While circulation on each of our publications is exceeding the 
old rate basis, we consider it better publishing practice to ad- 
just ourselves to country-wide conditions in this manner than 
to adopt methods which might endanger the present quality of 
Crowell circulations or lower the standards for obtaining them. 


Although the rate basis for each publication will be lowered 
also, we expect to deliver considerably more circulation per 
dollar at these new rates than on the old— effecting a real 
rate reduction. 


NEW RATE BASIS PRESENT CIRCULATION 

Woman’s Home Companion 2,250,000 More than 2,500,000 
The American Magazine . . 1,650,000 - * 1,800,000 
Collier’s 1,950,000 “ “ 2,000,000 
1,300,000 - “ 1,400,000 


All orders now on our books will be adjusted to the new rates 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FRANK BRAUCHER, Advertising Director 








Old Dutch 


Clicquot Club 


Gold Dust 


Trials of a Trade Character 


Radio and Modern Advertising Methods Have Multiplied Its Uses and 
Complicated Its Life 


“PLAYTHINGS” 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

I am very anxious to get hold of a 
list of national advertisers who feature 
characters in their advertising, such as 
Campbell Kids, Wrigley Spearmint Kids, 
Old Dutch Cleanser Woman, etc. 

W. VoorHEEs. 


T would be difficult to compile a 

complete list of trade characters 
being used in advertising today. 
For one thing, no one can say 
definitely just what a trade char- 
acter is. 

Of course, the Campbell Kids, 
the Wrigley Spearmint Men, Sunny 
Jim, the Gold Dust Twins and 
similar well-known characters are 
obviously in this classification. But 
there are many others, such as 
La Belle Chocolatiére, Betty 
Crocker, Kate Smith and the Fire 
Chief whose claim to the title of 
trade character is doubtful. There 
are some that are both trade-marks 
and trade characters and others 
that are only temporarily connected 
with the product. 

A few years ago it would have 
been easy to define a trade char- 
acter as a drawing or photograph 
of an individual or animal who was 
conceived by an advertiser and was 
associated with his product alone. 
The radio, however, has made the 
geneological task more difficult. 

Amos ’n’ Andy are certainly 
Pepsodent’s trade characters. Ed 
Wynn, as the Fire Chief, could be 
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placed in the same class for Texaco 
at the present time, but when his 
contract expires this comedian can 
very well become the trade char- 
acter for another advertiser. 

_ It’s all very confusing but one 
fact stands out: Trade characters 
are considered by advertisers to be 
just as valuable today as they were 
when they were first introduced 
many years ago. Their popularity 
is probably based, in most in- 
stances, on these four factors: 

(1) Identification. 

(2) Humor. 

(3) Personality. 

(4) Conversation. 

(1). The Campbell Kids, wher- 
ever they may be seen, are always 
identified with one product. They 
mark the Campbell Soup Company's 
advertising definitely. Likewise, 
every one knows what product is 
being advertised as soon as the 
famous Old Dutch Girl is seen. 
Aunt Jemima’s smiling face in- 
forms everyone, even she who only 
glances, that the famous pancake 
flour is still for sale. 

(2). Most of the successful 
trade characters are caricatures 
containing in their appearance a 
little humor. The advertisers take 
advantage of this by placing them 
in humorous situations. The char- 
acters are nearly always smiling 
and they add a note of cheerful- 
ness to what might otherwise be 
an over-serious advertisement. 

(3). They add, too, a bit of per- 
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sonality to an advertiser’s message. 
They indicate that the advertiser is 
more than just a corporation. 
While he may not wish to capital- 
ize his own personality he can go 
the limit with his trade character. 

(4). Finally, bits of wisdom, 
cems of humor, conversational 
sales messages, can be put in the 
mouths of these trade characters. 
They can say things that might 
seem a little out of place in the 
more serious text matter. 

Among the latest additions to 
the trade character family are Mrs. 
\)rear and Mrs. Cheer, representa- 
tives of Procter & Gamble for 
Oxydol. In quaint, conversational 
style these two women bring out 
important points about the prod- 
uct which are emphasized in a 
more serious vein in the text. 
Judging by the extent to which this 
advertiser uses these characters, 
they are destined to take a place 
among the favorites in advertis- 
ing’s hall of fame. 

Another new addition who has 
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Now DeLisser, Boyd 
& Terhune 


Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., publishers’ 
presentative, has changed its name to 
DeLisser, Boyd & Terhune, Inc. Grover 
W. Boyd, formerly with Fred Kimball, 
Inc., has joined the organization as an 
vctive partner. Palmer Terhune, for 
any years manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., has been 
imitted to partnership. 


Delray to Thompson 


The Delray Corporation, San Fran- 
sco, food products, has appointed the 
|. Walter Thompson Company as adver- 
sing agency. The agency is now en- 
gaged in an analysis of merchandising 
nd distribution, preliminary to the de- 
velopment of market and sales recom- 
mendations. 


Has All Dill Account 


The Dill Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, auto accessories, has appointed 
Clark-McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman, ad- 
vertising agency, Cleveland, to handle 
its magazine and business-paper adver- 

ising. The direct-mail advertising of the 

count has been handled by this agency. 


Seed Leaves Koppe 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., has resigned as 
vice-president of S. S. Koppe & Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, New 
‘ork, 
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been featured in large space dur- 
ing the last year is the Pillsbury 
Flour Man who appears in a 
variety of poses in each advertise- 
ment. His face remains unchanged 
and he is always pointing to one 
of the company’s products. 

It is interesting to speculate on 


3 
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Sunshine Biscuits Bon Ami 
what will happen to the trade char- 
acter when and if television reaches 
the state of popularity of the radio. 
Perhaps some of the characters 
who have, up until now, remained 
in fairly fixed poses, will come to 
life. Already, of course, many 
trade characters have found their 
voices over the air.—[Ed, Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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S. A. Storer, Vice-President, 
General Business Films 


Sidney A. Storer has joined General 
Business Films, Inc., New York, as vice- 
president. Storer Films, organized by 
im in 1929, has been merged with 
General Business Films. Mr. Storer, at 
one time represented The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, subsequently joined the for- 
mer Patterson-Andress advertising 
agency and, later, headed his own direct- 
mail service. 


Heads Omaha Ad-Sell League 


The Omaha Ad-Sell League has elected 
E. S. Waterbury, general manager of 
the Omaha branch of Armour Company. 
as president. Vice-presidents are: Dr. F.O. 
Beck, H. L. Fentress, and hay Ww. 
Trester. Membership of the club is 
now 750. 


Joins Latz Service 
Walter W. Ramsey has joined the 


Harry Latz Service, Inc., New York, 
direct mail, as _ vice- president and ac- 
count executive. Before the merger with 
Socony, he was in charge of business- 
paper and direct-mail advertising for 
the Vacuum Oil Company. 


With Detroit Agency 


Charles A. Mason, formerly with 
Walker & Company, Detroit, has joined 
John S. Halliday, advertising agency of 
that city. 
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FIRST ....in Display Advertising in 
New York for the first three months of 
1933 .... TABLOID, too! 


THE ff NEWS, New York's Picture 
Newspaper, 220 East 42nd Street, New York; 


Tribune Tower, Chicago; Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 








Dromedary Redesigns the Line 


OINCIDENT with the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth birth- 
day of the Hills Brothers Drome- 
dary trade-mark and the silver 
anniversary of the first packaged 


the line, has been modified con 
siderably through the years. New 
developments, such as ready-pitted 
dates and pasteurization, have r 
quired mention on the package and 
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dates, the company announces that 
it has just completed the redesign- 
ing of its entire line of containers 
for Dromedary Food Products. 

It is interesting to note that all 
the packages retain the original 
color scheme of yellow, brown and 
red which was chosen a quarter of 
a century ago by Lucius R. East- 
man, president of the company. 

The date package, the oldest in 


+ 
Tarr with Hanff-Metzger 


Cedric W. Tarr has been appointed 
copy chief of the Los Angeles office of 
Hanff-Metzger, advertising agency. He 
has been with the Los Angeles office of 
Lord & Thomas. 


Has Ale Account 
Haffenreffer & Company, Boston, 
brewers of Pickwick ale, have appointed 
the Boston office of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., to direct their 
advertising account. 


another recent development has 
been the window package which is 
now being tested in five selected 
areas. 

The general change in the desig: 
of the packages was begun about 
two years ago in order to give the 
products greater display value and 
has been gradual over this period 
At present the Dromedary name is 
given to thirteen different products 


+ 
Death of Alfred W. Norek 


Alfred W. Norek, aged thirty-eight 
lawyer and president of the American 
Jewish Publishin Corporation, New 
York, publisher of The Day, died last 
Sunday in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Meads Leaving Blackman 


Laurence G. Meads, a marketing ex 
ecutive with The Blackman Company 
New York, for a number of years and 3 
partner since 1929, is withdrawing from 
that agency. 
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Every Year 
for Three Years— 


The Weekly Kansas City 
Star has carried more ad- 
vertising than any other 
farm paper in its territory. 


> 





In 1932-- 


The Advertising Record Company, an inde- 
pendent auditing company, reports as follows: 


KANSAS a 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Kansas 
edition, 52 issues) 217,310 
Kansas Farmer (26 issues) 138,352 


MISSOURI 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Mis- 
souri edition, 52 issues) 222,991 
Missouri Ruralist (24 issues) 115,148 


OKLAHOMA 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Okla- 
homa-Arkansas edition, 52 issues) 209,334 


Oklahoma Farmer and Stockman 
(24 issues) 159,542 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Largest Weekly Farm Circulation in America 
Lowest Advertising Rate of all Farm Papers 
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THE FATE OF CAMP 


J Pom SHADOW you see on 
the window pane is that of 
Mr. J. Buckminster Gloup, hold- 
ing Family Conference with Mrs. 
Gloup. 

Purpose: to decide whether J. 
Buckminster Gloup, Jr., age 15, is 
to be sent away this summer for 
eight healthful weeks at Camp 
Mahoppapottawamagog -on- Lake 
Blitz. 

Mrs. Gloup is saying that she 
once heard that Lake Blitz was a 
treacherous body of water. Mr. 
Gloup thinks a thorough ducking 
would do the boy good. Mrs. Gloup 
wonders if Dr. Dithers, the Direc- 
tor, is a man of Sterling Christian 
Character. Mr. Gloup wonders if 
the Athletic Coach is a good guy. 
.. . And out of hours of this sort 
of thing, a decision is eventually 
born. 


There isn’t a camp director in the 
country who wouldn’t love to be at 
that conference in person, to say a 
compelling word for his camp. Alas, 
none was invited. And so most 
camp directors do the next best 
thing. They advertise in the School 
and Camp Section of Redbook. 
They know that no young hopeful 
is coming to their camps until both 
parents have reached the same de- 
cision. They know that Redbook 
is read by both parents. Result: 
Redbook has been carrying the ad- 


HANGS IN 


vertising of a greater number of 
camps than any other magazine 
published, 

In the combined linages of camp 
and private school advertising Red- 
book is likewise an undisputed 
leader. Redbook enjoys this lead- 
ership for only one reason: It 
produces enrollments. 

Advertisers of anything sold at 
retail will do well to ponder Red- 
book’s influence upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Gloup. Tomorrow morning, after 
Mrs. Gloup has mailed the letter of 
decision to Camp Mahoppapotta- 
wamagog, she will go shopping to 
fill the family needs. The sales- 
people who wait on her will think 
she is alone. They will be wrong. 
The shadow of Mr. Gloup will still 
be at her elbow. And that shadow 
will influence her just as much as 
the views of the actual Mr. Gloup 
influenced her at the Family Con- 
ference the night before. 

Tomorrow night there will be an- 
other Family Conference. Might it 
concern your product? In Red- 
book, you can state your case to 
both conferees at once, in 750,000 
homes every month. And you can 
do it for 30% less cost per thousand 
than you would pay if you talked 
to one sex only. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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Southern California's Message 


March 26, Southern Californians reading the Los Angeles 
Times were greeted with the stirring slogan reproduced 
above—“1933—The Opportunity Year!” 


Every copy of The Times contained two windshield stickers, 
and within a few hours the new slogan in national colors 
was twinkling from thousands of windshields. Forty thou- 
sand Business firms received through the mail appropriate 
desk and counter signs—Los Angeles street cars blossomed 
out with outside posters—retail establishments displayed the 
new slogan in their doorways—motion picture houses flashed 
it on their screens—24-sheet posters began to pop up along 
the highways. 


The Times editorially concurred in the general opinion that 
the worst of the depression is over. While disavowing any 
expectations of immediate flush times and cautioning against 
exaggerated hopes, The Times emphasized the fact that de- 
pressions invariably carry prices to unjustified extremes. 
Showing that governmental economies, tax relief, a growing 
population, subnormal construction, and a long period of 
accumulating demand indicate an upward trend, The Times 
concluded that present price levels could mean but one 


thing—OPPORTUNITY! 


The new slogan reflects the universal spirit of our com- 
munity. Southern California is determined—not for itself 
alone but for the benefit of all America—to lead the way 
ONWARD AND UP! 


Los Angeles Times 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Advertising as We See It 


Wherein We Reply to a Letter from a Subscriber Who Questions Our 
Stand on Advertising 


James E. Incram 
PitrspurGH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to your circular letter of 
March 30 soliciting a renewal of my sub- 
scription to the weekly Printers’ Inx, 
would like to say that I am not so sure 
that I shall renew this subscription. 

Your publication has impressed me 
recently as an advocate of advertising 
for the mere sake of advertising. In 
other words, it appears to be a business 

romoter for the advertising fraternity. 
hat may be your avowed objective, for 


all I know and if it is, it is not up to 
me to criticize. 
I am a believer in advertising but not 
just for the sake of advertising. I do not 
elieve that all advertiging is successful, 
although I shall be perfectly frank and 
state that I have never seen in your pub- 
lication any remarks on advertising that 
was not successful. 
I am sensible of the fact that whether 
I renew or don’t renew is not going to be 
a life and death matter with your pub- 
lication, but I could not refrain from 
expressing the foregoing opinion. 
yA E. INGRAM. 





F to be “an advocate of adver- 

tising” is to promote advertising 
as a sound, powerful and important 
business force, Printers’ INK 
must plead guilty to Mr. Ingram’s 
charge. We have been in business 
too long and have been in intimate 
touch with the businesses of too 
many successful advertisers to be 
so short-sighted as not to believe 
firmly and enthusiastically in the 
power of advertising as a vital 
business force. 

If, on the other hand, to be “an 
advocate of advertising” is to be- 
lieve that advertising alone and un- 
aided will work miracles, will put 
over poor products, will revive 
dying businesses by its force alone, 
then we are not and never have 
been “advocates of advertising.” 

Some years ago a careful analy- 
sis was made by a Printers’ INK 
staff writer of a number of so- 
called advertising failures. These 
failures were all companies that 
had used advertising aggressively 
and yet had failed. This analysis, 
published under the heading, “Ad- 
vertising Failures That Never 
Gave Advertising a Chance,” dug 
down and into causes and effects 
and in almost every case proved 
that advertising, itself, was forced 
to bear very little if any of the 
blame for the failure. 

Here are some of the causes for 
failures that this analysis un- 
covered: Poor products, unpopular 
products, inadequate factory facili- 
ties, business badly managed, no 
definite policies, internal dissension, 
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poor organization, bad advice from 
publishers or advertising agents, 
limited distribution, lack of dealer 
co-operation, lack of sales co- 
operation, financial difficulties, be- 
gan advertising too soon, began 
advertising too late, stopped adver- 
tising too soon, over-advertising, 
under-advertising, insufficient space, 
poor copy, lack of a trade-mark, 
lack of courage, lack of interest, 
try-out campaigns only. 

We have stated again and again 
that advertising is not a thing 
apart but instead is a part and 
parcel of the management plan. 
From time to time we have told 
of the reasons behind certain ap- 
parent advertising failures. Due 
respect for the laws of libel has 
often made it impossible for us to 
discuss the deep-rooted causes of 
failure more than guardedly. 

On the other hand, we consider 
one of our most important jobs as 
a journal for advertisers to be that 
of pointing out continually to our 
readers ways and means of mak- 
ing their advertising do more ef- 
ficient work for them. 

We have always felt that it is 
far more effective to tell our read- 
ers what to do to get more from 
their advertising than to tell them 
what not to do, realizing always 
that the “do’s” must be leavened 
by a certain amount of “don'ts.” 
Any careful reader of Printers’ 
Ink has found many instances 
where we have set up caution signs 
against bad practices. 

Advertising, like electricity or 
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any other force, if used wisely 
brings benefits far in excess of the 
expenditure of effort. If used un- 
wisely, it may cause misfortune 
and failure. The fault, however, 
is not with the force but the user. 

Therefore, we believe that most 
advertising failures are business 
failures, failures of human nature. 


+ 
Death of Harry A. Ahern 


Harry A. Ahern, associated with sev- 
eral New York newspapers in advertising 
executive positions, died last week at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was fifty-three 
years old. 

He was advertising manager of the 
New York Evening Post 1912 to 1918, 
returning later to the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, with which he had been 
formerly associated, as director of ad- 
vertising and assistant publisher. 

In December, 1919, he and Emil M. 
Scholz, who has been publisher of the 
Post, organized the World Wide Adver- 
tising Corporation. In 1925 Mr. Ahern 
became advertising manager of the New 
York Graphic. He has not been active 
since the Graphic stopped publication 
last July. 

In addition to helping found the Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Managers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Ahern was its president 
for three years. 


W. C. Richardson Resigns 

Wallace C. Richardson has resigned 
as Eastern manager at New York of 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., effective May 1. Mr. 
Richardson, an acknowledged authority 
in matters pertaining to the farm mar- 
ket and agricultural advertising, for 
more than thirty years was Eastern man- 
ager of the Standard Farm Paper Group. 


C. H. Mason Leaves Roche 
Williams & Cunnvngham 


C. Henry Mason, who for the last 
six years has been associated with the 
Philadelphia office of Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., has resigned. He 
was for twelve years, the head of his 
own agencies in New York and Roch- 
ester. 


Joins Toledo Synthetic 


Dwight Cook, formerly Detroit sales 
representative of Power, American 
Machinist and Product Engineering, has 
heen appointed sales manager of the 
Toledo Synthetic Products Company, 
Toledo. 


D. W. Dawson with Sharp 


Don W. Dawson has been appointed 
copy director of Ralph W. Sharp, Inc., 
Cleveland. 
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We further believe that as a part 
of management, which it is, it can- 
not be considered apart or judged 
apart. 

If to stand on that platform is 
to become “an advocate of adver- 
tising” we must again plead guilty 
of the charge—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

— 


Izzard Joins Carnation Staff 


A. J. Izzard, president of the Izzard 
Advertising Agency, has been appointed 
special representative, directing sales 
research, by the Carnation Company. He 
will represent the Western division, with 
headquarters in Seattle. 

His activities will embrace all divi- 
sions, including canned milk, fresh milk, 
dairy products, ice cream and Carnation. 
Albers cereals. For the present he will 
retain his interest in the Izzard agency 
which has handled Carnation’s Western 
advertising for many years, but will 
retire from its active operation. 

William H. Horsley, vice-president of 
the agency, with hea quarters in Seattle 
becomes its manager. 


Reese Agency Adds to Staff 


Miss Mildred Zeller, formerly with 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., has joined the 
copy department of Thomas H. Reese 
& Company, Inc., New York. Jere H. 
Whitehead, formerly with Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., has joined the art de- 
partment and Robert Calvin, formerly 
with the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, is now in charge of the out- 
door advertising department of the 
Reese agency. 


Peabody Moves to New York 


Nelson Peabody, advertising director 
of The Atlantic Monthly and House 
Beautiful, is moving his headquarters 
from Boston to New York. 

Joseph A. Judd, previously Eastern 
advertising manager of Arts & Decora- 
tion, has joined the New York staff of 
House Beautiful. 


Now Advertising Director, 
Kansas City Paper 


Ben Sosland has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Kansas City, 
Mo., Journal-Post. For the last three 
years he has been with the Chattanooga 
Times in a similar capacity. 


Death of J. J. Farnsworth 


James J. Farnsworth, New England 
manager of Roebling Advertising, Inc., 
died at Reading, Mass., last week, aged 
sixty-four. 
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BACK 
To NORMAL 


UESDAY, March 14, marked the 

end of the “Bank Holiday” and 

found every Louisville Bank in 
full operation, conducting business on 
a normal basis. Their clearings during 
the first week of operation indicated, 
to some degree, the business activities 
in this community. 


According to Dun & Bradstreet, Louis- 
ville ranked second in the Nation in 
percentage of improvement in bank 
clearings for the week ending Wednes- 
day, March 22. The clearings for this 
week were 23.5 per cent above those 
of the like week of last year. 


Louisville and its market, KEN- 
TUCKIANA, can be reached at a sin- 
gle low cost through a single medium— 


THE COURIER- JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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FIRST AS A SB P: 
IN THE EIGHT JOR 


The composite verdict of important adver} wearing 
tisers as to which magazine produces th 
Houseke 


most sales is reflected in Good Housekeep . 
in these 

ing’s advertising record for 1932. | 
8 8 neces of 6 





It was first in its field in number of adfe the Ge 
vertising pages in each of the eight majof featured 
classifications: automotive, building materpicts. sales 
ials, drug and toilet goods, food product#,, 4 #5 


furniture and furnishings, household equipfhandise. 


GOOD HOWE! 


EverywomaMag 
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Furnishings 


. SB PRODUCER 
HT#OR MARKETS 


nt adver$ wearing apparel and general products. 





inces & Housekeeping is the outstanding sales 


usekeep§ . 
Min these days. The recent sales ex- 





ces of 684 diverse shops showed that 
‘r of adfe the Good Housekeeping Guaranty 
ht majoffeatured in exhibits of advertised 
1g materpets, sales increased 30%. 

product, ood Housekeeping to move your 
Id equipthandise. 
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Goodrich inlet eae GRE. ye Aim 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ........c.cccceceees 
ns Me Cavan ocd cabenessoheiebwbendbe 
Gotham Silk Hosiery hades Siapaiieed a gil ate 
SED (MEE -S odetGubervoncoeeudestccdces 
ee I, I hn wicccceccccaisdenconccs 


I EE a ane 
nT CEL Lo. cca pueeecesebabehetées 
EO Fer eee oe 
eo A ctnancactcnveeaatens 
Hercules Powder Co. ........... 0 0seebaetisee< 
ns ne sehaedeesuans 
SUP UPI 9 GIRS Fda cccctvsccececedecebese 
NE re ee 
I So. ois nwt 0606e5eswesae 
EE Ee te ee 
ac. wis nee cman iaaekan 
EME 6 dh atin on 6 59h 00s eoned beeueon 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. ...........ssseeee. 
MIR ERED. «in oc cGdcickisbcccaddbbcbotiwe 


I TN Be ok lcs ceeds scanddebaedises 
es Se ON” dws odn's. cb basc0 dees eedbste 


1931 
$1,365,089 


D1, 899, 344 
582,788 
10,709,775 
D746,533 
D7,985,329 
1,504,167 
12,217,288 
D4,126,060 
D501,019 


385,975 
D474,103 


D972,847 
13,408,785 
3,913,833 
2,770,457 
D1,057,558 
2,580,566 
D1,163,096 


D5,168,054 
D461,830 
D5,144,368 


307,471 


D377,843 
4,011,268 
4,838,122 
2,720,667 
40,956,996 
18,153,719 
96,877,107 
1D444,063 
4,021,972 
201,380 
D28,610 
3,513,648 
D8,806,567 


90, 368 


D23,670,05 2 


4,377 
422,800 
D2,994,580 
324,861 
1,430,538 
7,635,618 
D1,317,669 
460,160 
226,232 
4,154,608 
D1,991,198 
D4,249,127 
D598,811 
1,414,269 


D2.365,784 
D392,346 
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1932 


D$522,001 
D2,796,027 
D4,253,261 


D1,963,679 
D7,536,868 
1,500,576 
5,567,905 
D596,574 
D738,110 


134,279 
D877,182 
D5,167,104 
D481,184 


D805,106 
6,058,748 
1,364,059 
1,259,859 
D1,193,782 
1,188,241 
48,110 


D2,547,231 
D6 


D1, 044, 897 
D21,837 


D107,938 
1,638,962 
3,789,625 
2,058,370 
14,404,110 
10,343,882 
164,979 
202,353 


D143,772 
D2, 775,569 
743,492 


987,643 
11,352 
D3,915,729 
D,129,814 
889,763 
4,737,765 
D1,461,446 
224,573 
1590,523 
3,634,280 
DS5,429,350 
D4,515,482 
D229,196 
851,527 


11,207,553 
D235,299 
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Macfadden Publications, Inc. Announce In 


129.000  |° 


Average Circulation Increase 


for Liberty’s First 1933 Quartey | 


| 
| 





(Vi 


Every Issue Ahead of Last Year! | ci 





Dramatic, human, 
concise—what peo- 
ple want in edito- 
rial matter today 
—to the extent of 
asking for it with- 
out urging—more 
than for any other 
weekly. Today’s 
logical advertising 
medium. 











Guessing Right About People To- wriscoy 


Liber 


day Makes a New Leader in the _ }iy w 


tince tl 


Publishing Business pine wa 


It set 
0 win 





HE Warner Guessing Right About Planes, 75 hors... jo. , 


Brothers 
guessed that 
people were 


ing pictures; 

Chevrolet guessed that people 
were tired of four cylinders; 
the Democratic Party guessed 
that people wanted “a new 
deal.” 

Liberty guessed that people 
were moving around faster than 
anyone ever had before; that 
with the inspiration of air- 


People Today Can 
Make a New Leader ropa—with thdninute 
ready for talk- in Your 


power flivvers n your 
Bremen and Euf |; no 


Business competition offhem § 

movies, bridgefVOULI 
golf, radio and a hundred milf It d 
lion printing press productiog*°cd w 
—that people were impatientf**' of 
bold, and weary. It lay 


So, while Hollywood re - 7 
sisted with super super si rr 
lents and Ford sat pat on prin Manes 
ciples without profit and th atched 
Republican Party continued tq Resul 





1933 


unce 


pase 
rter 


ir! 
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Increase comes 


2.355.460. 


Liberty 





PRINTERS’ 


from NEWSSTAND ) 


as well as other regular channels 


First Quarter Average Estimated at 
(98.3% Single Copy Sales) 
now has biggest newsstand 
(voluntary, full-price, public demand) 


( circulation in the weekly field 


INK 








, 





= 





f 
| = COLOMELSE. M. HOUSE 








| Does America 
| Need a penn 














75 horse 
flivvers 
and Eu 
vith the 


eriscope around the corner— 
Liberty gave the people what 
hey wanted for the first time 
ince the last successful maga- 
rine was started. 

It set out in its editorial pages 
o win that much-competed-for 
eader attention, just as you do 
n your advertising pages. 

It not only printed up-to-the- 
minute articles, but dramatized 





tion of 
bridge 
red mil 






hm SO THAT SOMEONE 
WOULD READ THEM. 


It discovered fiction that 


»ductiom@ced with the accelerated pulse 












ipatient 


od 
per si 
pn prin 
und th 
nued t 


beat of today’s reader. 
It lavished space on pictures 
nd color to make the words 


r 
-fiove even faster. 


It forced authors to say their 
pieces and stop—and _ stop- 
atched them for the reader. 
Results? Here’s theory: 73 


weekly counts of how “readers” 
read the weekly magazines 
showed Liberty from 10% to 
50% better read. Here’s a fact: 
While traditional publishing 
successes, planned to the needs 
of another day, struggle to 
maintain old circulations, Lib- 
erty’s circulation actually is 
climbing. And climbing, among 
other places, on the newsstand, 
that well-nigh incorruptible, 
dollars and cents, 52 times-a- 
year voting machine of reader 
interest. 

Other times, other conditions, 
other leaders. Today, Liberty 
holds a key to the popular 
favor. Advertisers who would 
have sales records testifying that 
they, too, “guessed right about 
people today” are invited to join 
us in our guessing. 
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Company 

RD Se ee eee 

International Business Machines Corp. ........... 


International Cement Corp. 


International Harvester 
International Nickel Co. 
International Products ( 
International Salt Co. 

International Shoe Co. 

International Silver Co. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 


Co. 
Ge GREE  acaiedc ccuasks 


TE Sree 


EE RS, ins cv gue equsaeulnd ek ¥ biennale ee 
win chs sce eee aul seweewuadadl 


TS) Se aa ee 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. .............. 
EE SUE GER © 0 6 oe can cde eccntaaenats 
Kelvinator Corp. ............+: aA 
i ee he eee iene diaceatesens eeenees 
Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp. .............00e0055 
ne SS ot ee ee cevecaetabreowecs 
Pe i Oe Oh etn ssnccestasenseassebwan 


ri Al RR iene Seay i mye 
ND Ren ne 
ee aR eer ere 
Lebign Poestiand Cement Co. ...cccccccccccccces 
Pee 8 OCS YY’ eee ae 
Oe ee 
Liggett & Miyere Tobacco Co, ...cccccccccccccses 
Lily-Tulip — Fae RA == S ) EP a ES Ne 


aes Di: cewhtneees (oeseeoceck Oaehe0 athe 
Liquid P= — Dog Corp. sos Gath ce Gila tk iaie-e Sree adatiek «Kot 


Long-Bell Lumber Corp. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


E,W ES an ci aueecsawanden¥edebsecdee 


ee ee bes kc pic KabSekwh Weer as enna 
re acces cewsséeeweatees 
io th eet ibe Rie DEM 
ei ie aa oo ae 6 cas eNS eRe ene ean 
i 2. Oe Oe OR, BR wcvcscvsecscvesensee 
ES RE ye ee 
CY oe es. ee taken sdtenesemeltes 
2 UO sobs eedaesdedbek see bees 
Melville Shoe Corp. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. ............ 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imp. Co. ............- 
yee 
DN HONE WOES secccvccccttdeccevcess 
Morris, Philip, Consolidated, Inc. ................ 
Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Corp. ........... 
a Sa ee 
SN? SO, OE MOTE a ccccnccccncecctceecss 
EE ES So ticlie sd. sew sed dewedediS ven sade 


Ph, DAO | cnc cue ceawend deta ndéesceedbasasces 
NR TS ans ks ecw nhephwlapenene seek sh 
rn See, SONONOO, TAG, -. 2c occcessnceepace 
SS EL Qa ee re ee er 
Des CO PON Cen co ccdccccecteseecases 
National Dairy Products Corp. ..........++.++0+: 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. .............. 
ie i cata eangethh eebeevatesdcccens 
EE SN TO. 556.0 cae eed eS 0s sted oc cction 
ee Cree Ce, oc ae swsceneseccssee 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. ........ccssceeeeees 
ER eaten bon inéoeeh > 0acb ROS nee 0-8 _— 
EE. cs Cowes cugsaeveue enerenees 
SO, oo ain dolce eecccewedblee oceess 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. ...........-e++ee0- 
Northern Paper Mills " 





Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
Noxzema Chemical Co. 


Oliver Farm Equipment 


Oneida Community, Ltd. 


Oshkosh Overall Co. .. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 


1931 





D422,351 
748,798 
9,744,815 
D1,464,906 
90,917 


1,363,780 
583,792 


29,437 
D492,946 
D468,334 
1,761,709 

203,913 
D83,322 
1,762,530 
D138,315 


6,143,129 
711,772 
D625,100 
79,328 
1,451,163 
D1, 098, 195 
23,121,382 
603,410 
125,819 
1,015,655 
D4,991,779 
1,988,234 
4,846,373 


1,603,185 
1,757,882 
472,629 
D3,032,410 
D561,382 
D4,043,414 
1,013,291 
1,382,351 
945,994 
680,524 
D1,534,074 


11,258,275 
D653, 628 


D377,388 
4,807,681 
370,459 
19,739,491 
824,339 
22,547,973 
D764,196 
4,022,421 
1)752,286 
2,116,028 
D50,733 
94,104 
D483,957 
3,051,589 
D100,334 
107,322 
736,920 
165,053 


D4,908,644 
D532,785 
19,157 
2,744,181 


D2,909,117 
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1932 
D$2,298,844 
6,407,757 
D1,436,367 
D7,582,879 
D135,344 
D672,351 
514,684 
6,647,527 
D1,567,238 
8,679 


1,053,626 
D2,680,873 


D42,920 
D749,818 
D666,313 

102,701 
60,518 
78,132 

588,755 

D776,980 


3,763,707 
D75,916 
150,032 
D1,998.190 


23,075,213 
349,169 
25,229 
D564,614 
D5,018,552 
1,322,982 
4,556,052 


1,163,308 
D921,641 
349,190 
D1,479,598 
D200,416 
D3,827,512 
100,773 
1,106,757 
721,643 
190,323 
13,107,821 
D1,087,799 
1,012,698 
415,173 
D369,962 
D696,108 
D1,896,587 
D1,102,452 


D566,177 
1,029,552 
D63,907 
17,104,125 
D4,499,265 
12,537,380 
D439,321 
3,301,612 
D1,187,858 
1,413,808 
D164,618 
160,693 
D629,655 


631,114 
197,217 


D4,164,975 
D1,072,520 
29,422 
2,067,886 


D6,824,312 
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Company 
EM ie so ons eal Seen eames 
EE ee err 
EE, Trias ceeds gheuenneseceansaees 
i Tn. ccc cccame sees Webea bad 
Po. ci wanes eesseeeus ees 
I SS inno cae pesessweegsachescat 
CMTE, oc chUiutadhs vecvecees ovcesdduanes 
i i en as enecihveeneeeecesey 
EE NY SEEN) 5s 5» 6 6 ao pngvie 0060:000d eens 
EO EEE a eee ore 
I CS te os. Sua eneenesséve 
i Pe Cn! iin ceweevennneesaeeens 
te an a, wan cee ncenecetenves 
Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co. .............00055 
i Cds whikeeceses cewesssiecken 
Se es ce nss cherndeneeséeees 


ee Ae eo ee eteemeaedes 


ee eS Pee 
I in. cans 5 600eseesceeen 
Real Silk Hosiery ccd ccathacadecks 
yo Es NN a re 
ee eS Se OE kG adsense escdaneseesav sone cd 
ES ND. CONS civcins cpusdovessiceceeecsacce 
Revere Comper & Brans, Inc. ....0.cccccccccccccs 
Reynolds, R in Cit 5 2d6460'ss05%any cannes 
Pr SE Ce, nn cn cence pescehvneee 
ft Ly "CRS ete 
Oe ee ee 
enh ad dee ac dahbkdekh ween ee eaes 
EE EE IES 
a T., senbieiihsSesbinecadeess eaters 


i CS 36 os dbs aehieatnscevesssencenenl 
8 SA a rer ne nee 
CNET GIR ivinevcdecovacenseeevnes 
EE Sila RSET EO ERE > ag RR eae 
Re RRR Hees eile RRR AR Pope SE 
Ee 66 eden ese hhsekshee hen eee ee 
I I: I, oo a ere wren e an eae 
oe nding a on od cages kama R OIE 
aia dns nuke seas ie A yee wok asa hee ae 
Spal = Bs OEE Sandates devas ceduhss saan 
Staley Ms ive le teen a thaeneeknewe eee 
Standard ont EE IE RE 5 PORE 
Standard Oil of Ky. Le SE PES Ea 
EE EOE TS TS Te 
ee ore dase a obans Kal de ee twee 
i Ce wens codes iach «vebadeuses 
Stein, A., & Co ids aed ehhtich s akhets sackman’ 
Stetson Co., John DA eda Gilp gh S40 tees PRR e oh bee 
Stewart-Warner LA AE er FSG 
Stromberg-Carlson Taatae ML “on. dS orkie we 
Dt Ue «vccecdtcaueawauewues sats ueeels 
DCL: -ccth cenenskaxscerekenk tee seadqbanae 
TG Fecha aries dh Kanes tals hbs--o ened os 


SE? B65 alae. dade eeriscneay Oe euees 
Texas Corp. 
Thermoid . 
I, TN ini ce Seve escabengees 
eee weaeee etestee GR Ce. wee ccccccccccccs 
EE SED. vw wi eveweesdsedead cen cut 
re Pe TO. oc eseidsctccdeeecsense 
cv ccnctenveneseiéeebencec ede 
I Bd 6 ok 4s ddd'n 0b manos behawn een 
WE EE ED 6c tadeotosdcetcesteneuntes 


TSP ONO TERRE noc cece cccccccscceceesss 
Daren Caseeee & Cashew Corp. ....ccccsccccccces 
ee: ee OC g. . ctsevencebthiccees 
United American Bosch Corp. ...........ecesee0e. 
United Biscuit Co. of America ..............00055 
Ct PE Ci cpeceecensuceghese0es060seneees 
ee EL SOL Foun ce conse cbatseke 
i ie i ED Sse divediectccceseseecs 
¥ > DE Cy. occGbedncrecivn cesses 

MRS biotin cade céuteneethbdctue 
United SE Se pea ae 
ie Wk EEE, ‘Whig dh 00h eb0 one ccnsekes taecnnene<anes 
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1931 


D$288,008 
6,292,565 


449,070 
D712,744 


1, 720, 685 
D132,121 
6,856,592 


768,904 
553,992 
D324,738 


D1,173,045 
D2,749,238 
D9,034,153 
D2,811,941 

36,396,817 


D180,427 
246,422 
359,042 
488,106 
415,961 

D111,483 


D566,452 


D1,097,633 
D2,117,110 
D1,011,267 


D145,747 


14,542,319 


D1. 830, 171 
1D598,402 


859,805 


3,107,147 


676,993 
D37,986 


D9,954.478 


163,413 


D106,838 
D5,818,671 


D616,631 


352,865 
1,401,060 


18,029,522 
3,054,912 
D1,447,253 


1,778,997 


6,779,363 
3,563,143 
D617,739 
D1,833,828 


576,811 


D9,473,404 
13,038,141 


59 


1932 
D$399,651 
5,927,923 
264,736 
D165,510 


D179, 627 
4,280,613 


D1,133,586 
D457, 167 


D2,878,938 
D11,261,195 
D2,933,923 
33,674,800 
D219,467 
123,680 
D423,668 
D220,069 
120,903 
D200,084 


D349,374 
818,405 
D1,322,933 
D777,443 


692,805 
D2,884,147 
D674,507 
D2,660,260 
463,996 
15,001,491 
2,593,981 
16,500,000 
D1,206, 361 


D638, 840 
D2,445,197 
D772,592 
D8,279,805 
4,198,046 
D5,337,788 


D235,504 
D2,161,841 
D199,868 
D182,098 


D1,655, 115 
D100,022 


D762,071 


D1,857,128 
908,357 
5,707,221 
1,599,416 
D1,088,961 
176,105 
105,250 
D10,358,374 
D71,175,704 
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Company 1931 1932 
ee oc a vie ce cacanneenereceacnades $3,020,779 $3,534,934 
oe cats ke Cavaneekeviweneewes D682,038 D118,041 
Te << cengentenéisdecadeedaccudeees 16,506 D1,115,639 
ed iy bie takeelasenewenns cin et D297,840 D588,614 
EL, SOR, Wicaccicessoevnecenvevessecess 389,712 47,601 
cide Cueehonne8bs00 ben nee sess ees D2,062,555 D1,306,573 
We Me COED. ccecccccccccccscosccccscesoes 1,989,076 658,127 
CE cccccascacccecsescesnces 816,708 $27,173 
PCs 2 Cl ctweedocecencerceveesssmeeeus D159,730 D1,202,264 
Watson Co., John SON ons cick ho semen ae D240,149 D214,026 
ee cs ceeuneweew ae D163,372 D330,00 
ee GE BOGEEEES Oe, cc cccccccccccececcces 1,130,999 180,366 
Pe PE Ci ecccecccsedeenceeeciesesens 10,816,387 D12,625,972 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. ........-eeeeecees D3,655,660 D8, 903, 540 
EE EE ED. eninsn0400 006008 54eenesneee D3,339,139 D3,274,832 
os hand k et 6n0bees eens eran D2,770,712 D3,618,762 
White Rock Mincral Springs Co. ...........+.+.. 1,124,165 728,474 
White Sewing Machine Corp. ................0e- D3,255,972 D3,967,801 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. .............. 15,651 19,609 
Ween Ge CR, FR ccccwccccccccccccccccccccccce D2,017,156 51,336 
Worthington Pump OE Om D660,158 D1,668,287 
WHOM, WER. FEee CR. cccccccccscccccccccecceses 10,147,535 7,095,6 667 
er ee Ce TE et ccednddeadseeudssese D726,250 D780,222 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. ...........-00058- D7,040,899 D13,272,783 
Si cing used sdseeeeeensersete 953,177 563,400 
D—Deficit. 
Quebec Plans Campaign Bollinger, Vice-President, 


Newspapers and magazines in both the 
United States and Canada will be used 
in a campaign addressed to tourists 
which will be conducted by the Province 
of Quebec Highways Department, Quebec 
City. The campaign, which will start in 
June, will be directed by the Montreal 
office of the Canadian Advertising 
Agency, Ltd. 


Toronto Agency Incorporates 
Edward W. Reynolds & Company, 
Toronto, has incorporated under the 
name of E. W. Reynolds & Co., Ltd. 
Walter Dandie has joined the agency 
as vice-president and director. 


Has Trommer Beer Account 

John F. Trommer, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Trommer’s beer, has appointed 
the New York office of Lord & Thomas, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Lennen & Mitchell 
The Lion Brewery, New York, maker 
of Lion Pilsener, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., of that city. 


With “Financial World” 


M. A. Bergfeld, for many years with 
the Hearst Gegenieation, is now asso- 
ciated with the Financial World, New 
York, as business manager. 


Gates Leaves Hoyt 
Arthur H. Gates has resigned as 
treasurer of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Goodwin Agency 

Ira B. Bollinger, who while with John 
Lee Mahin’s advertising agency de- 
veloped a machine system of agency 
accounting, has been appointed vice- 
president and director of audit and rec- 
ords of The Goodwin Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 


Has Fishing Goods Account 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, Pflueger Supreme 
fishing reels and tackles, has placed its 
advertising account with Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Inc., Chicago. 
Magazines and sporting goods publica- 
ticns will be used. 


Heads A. Stein & Company 


Sigmund Stein has been elected pres- 
ident of A. Stein & Company, Chicago, 
Paris garters and suspenders, succeeding 
the late Samuel H. Stein. He was pre- 
viously vice-president. A. M. Stein has 
been elected a vice-president and a 
director. 


W. A. Baker Retires 


W. A. Baker, secretary and space 
buyer of the Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York advertising agency, has re- 
tired. He had been associated with the 
Presbrey agency for thirty years. 


Western Golfers Ready 


The Western Advertising Golfers’ As- 
sociation will open its 1933 season on 
May 12, with a tournament at the Mid- 
lothian Country Club, Chicago. 
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| | all newspaper readers 


were alike one circulation would 
be as good as another. But adver- 
tising costs are based on reader 
responsiveness. Times-Star families 
have been proven to be above the 
average in their willingness to buy, 
their ability to buy, and their geo- 
graphical location makes it easy for 
them to buy. 

The Times-Star completely covers 
the true Cincinnati market ALONE. 


Y 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Avenue 

New York Chicego 
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Nore right, McCann-Erickson, sound advertis- 
Ing practice has always required “a hard boiled 
bb of selling.” That is precisely the reason why 
fou can depend upon The Journal to “crack” this 
hajor market —as you no doubt know from your 
xperience with the major accounts we are run- 
ting for you. 





fhe Journal will sell more people—it has the lar- 
est daily circulation in the Pacific Northwest. It 
ill sell more of the right kind of people— reaches 
ore families of established spending ability.* It 
ill sell them at less cost—it has the lowest milline 
te in the Pacific Northwest. 
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PORTLAND-OREGON 


Nat'l Representatives, Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. * Chicago 
New York, SanFrancisco, Los Angeles « H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 














¥ Conclusively proved in the R. L. Polk & Co. Consumer 
Study of Greater Portland—based on 64,322 interviews 
out of 90,440 Portland families. 











Why the Salesman Often Fails to 
Get the Order 


Six Difficult Situations and How to Meet Them 


[Epiror1aL Note: There seem 
to be six fundamental reasons for 
a salesman’s failure to induce a re- 
tailer to give him an order—grant- 
ing that the product has a good 
standing in the trade and is suffi- 
ciently advertised. Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Chicago advertising 
agency, has sent a letter to the 
salesmen of a number of national 
advertisers discussing these sales 
obstacles and methods of conquer- 
ing them. Here is the presentation 
written in the second person just as 
the salesmen received it. This is 
something that sales managers and 
their men can read with profit.] 


SSUMING your prospect was 

a retailer, and presuming that 
he could pay his bills, you probably 
didn’t get the order for one of the 
following reasons: 

1. Your price was too high. 

2. There was no demand for your 
product. 

3. Not sufficient discount or profit. 

4. Already stocked with 

(a) Other merchandise like 
yours ; 

(b) Your own merchandise 
which hasn’t moved. 

5. Service or other troubles, or 
unadjusted matters. 

6. You did not do a good job of 
selling. 

Of course, there may be many 
other reasons why you did not or 
could not get the order, but the 
above are the six primary reasons, 
according to our analysis. 


Your price was too high. 


This staggers most salesmen and 
defeats, in our judgment, the vast 


majority. The smart salesman, 
however, asks the question, “Too 
high compared with what?” And 


wait until you get a definite answer. 
If you don’t know accurately what 
the prospective buyer’s objections 
are and who your competition is, 
you have practically no chance to 
argue your case effectively. 
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If you are well informed on com- 
petitive products, you can then im- 
mediately make the best possible 
presentation of the reasons why 
your product is more desirable. 
But, alas, many salesmen don’t 
know who their competitor is, or 
what the weak points of his mer- 
chandise are, so they never get the 
chance to explain or demonstrate 
the superior features of their own 
line! 

Remember, you must make spe- 
cific comparisons—not general ones 
—to beat low-priced competition. 

One very potent argument you 
should use on the cut-price retailer 
is that every time he asks a manu- 
facturer to cut prices or make 
cheaper goods, the manufacturer 
can only do so by cutting quality 
or cutting wages—or both. 

Since many have already cut 
quality to the bone, then they must 
meet this demand by cutting wages 
still further. And when one manu- 
facturer cuts prices, others usually 
follow. Net result: Every work- 
ingman will eventually receive less 
and have less to spend. Therefore, 
he will demand still cheaper mer- 
chandise—and so a vicious circle 
is established. 

Don’t forget, either, that the best 
defense, particularly on price, is a 
strong offensive. When he says, 
“Your price is too high”—that’s the 
time to go after him and 
that’s the time to talk with facts 
and conviction ! 

Be well informed and prepared 
to fight! A well-informed sales- 
man must not only know his com- 
petition, and know it thoroughly to 
defeat price arguments, but he 
must also be willing to fight! If 
your prospect is a dealer and he 
says your price is too high for his 
retail trade, then you’ve got to 
know a lot of things. With what 
trade does he do business? Have 
you ever called on any of his cus- 
tomers, or interviewed them in his 
store, or have you checked up on 
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his stock to see what articles he 
does sell whose retail price com- 
pared with yours and whose qual- 
ity, features and reputation are no 
better, or not as good as yours? 
Or perhaps he needs an education 
on selling better merchandise. One 
look at his books, a talk with his 
bank, or accurate knowledge of his 
sales tactics, stock, general business 
situation, etc., will settle that ques- 
tion ina hurry! Anyhow, you can 
conclude in nine cases out of ten 
that he does need to sell better mer- 
chandise and start right in talking 
to him about the dangers of con- 
tinuous low-price selling and point 
the way to profit through grading 
up sales. 
Don’t let price alone defeat you 
. that’s the best “put-off” rea- 
son that the average buyer knows. 


No demand for your product. 


Evidence of demand in the shape 
of advertising schedules, copies of 
advertising, local circulation state- 
ments, records of inquiry returns 
sent to dealers and the evidence of 
demand created by the way the 
merchandise itself moves, etc., 
should be sufficient answer to this 
objection. 

If, however, your concern has not 
been advertising recently, and de- 
mand has slackened so noticeably 
that the dealer raises an objection 
to buying on this account, then you 
must gather evidence that the pub- 
lic—his customers—still know 
about and want your product, by 
questioning his customers in his 
store, by telephone or personal 
calls, by mail questionnaires or 
other means. This is not an easy 
job to do, but only evidence of 
a liking or desire for your product 
on the part of his customers will 
satisfy the plaint that nobody wants 
your product. 

Then, by securing action at the 
store, window displays, floor and 
counter displays, telephone canvass- 
ing, local advertising by the dealer, 
or other means, you can undoubt- 
edly revive the sale of your product 
on a considerable scale. 

Many a salesman fails to use his 
strongest weapon. Many a sales- 
man whose house is now a strong 
and consistent advertiser fails to 
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turn this against the concern which 
does not create turnover for its 
merchandise by advertising but 
whose sole weapon is price. 

When you are asked to compare 
your prices with those of some un- 
known unadvertised brand, don’t 
forget this point: 

There is no comparison between 
the two. Advertising creates, or 
makes possible, much more rapid 
turnover. Turnover creates prof- 
its. The greater the turnover, the 
greater the profit. Therefore, your 
line should sell easier, satisfy bet- 
ter, make a greater profit for the 
retailer and add reputation and 
prestige to his store. Price lines 
add nothing except red figures! 

So if you have demand created 
by advertising, don’t fail to use it. 


Not sufficient discount or profit. 


This looks like a tough one to 
answer, but usually it is compara- 
tively simple, because the long dis- 
count lines that your line is being 
compared with are most frequently 
non-advertised lines that have little 
other merit than long discount. 

Remember this : It is your strong- 
est weapon . . . discount per sale 
does not determine profit per year! 

Here’s a good example: 

Suppose a non-advertised product 
sells for 40 per cent and 5 per cent 
discount off list price of $18.50, 
as compafed with an advertised 
product offered at $19 list, with 40 
per cent off. 

This makes the non-advertised 
product yield a gross retail profit 
of $7.96 per sale, while the adver- 
tised product offers but $7.60 per 
sale, and if the retailer is allowed 
to judge the relative profit on the 
basis of discount alone, of course, 
he would and frequently does buy 
the product on this basis. 

Judge profit on turnover per year 
—not profit per sale. Judge the 
profit per year on the basis of turn- 
over per year. If the non-adver- 
tised product turns over once a 
week for fifty-two weeks, it would 
show a gross annual profit of 
$413.92 per year. The advertised 
product which turns over one and 
a half times as often as the non- 
advertised product, would show 
seventy-eight sales in the same 
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ANOTHER CHAIN 
JOINS MODERN MAGAZINE 





S. S. KRESGE CO. 
S. H. KRESS & CO. 


W. T. GRANT CO. 
McLELLAN STORES CO. 


McCRORY STORES CORP. 
G. C. MURPHY CO. 
SCOTT-BURR STORES 


and now: 


GRAND-SILVER-METROPOLITAN STORES 
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ROWING LIST OF 


IT’S a rising market that seeps rising! 136 more stores have 
joined the rapidly-expanding list of MopERN MAGAZINES 
outlets since our announcement in Printers’ Ink two weeks ago. 
Grand-Silver-Metropolitan takes its place in the powerful line- 
up which already includes seven other leading chain store organ- 
izations, (See opposite page. ) 

A month ago there were 950 Mopern MAGAZINEs store out- 
lets. Today there are 2,366—an increase of 149%! It takes 
little imagination to picture the effect on MopERN MAGAZINES. 
Already circulation is soaring—and will continue to soar. Above 
its 1932 met paid average of 837,022 . . . above the million 
mark to which it is now so close . . . above the figure which 
will give Mopern Macazines the largest shopping woman 
circulation in the world. 





And it will all be bonus! Because MOopERN is not raising rates 
at this time. Every single copy above 800,000 will represent a 
free contact with a Mopern MacGazines buyer by Mopern 
MAGAZINES advertisers. 


Little wonder, then, that Mopern’s June number carries 
more advertising revenue than any issue during the past 13 months. 
And that Mopern advertisers declare their approval daily, not 
with adjectives, but with space contracts. 





The chances are that you ought to 
be doing a little “approving” yourself. START carn- 
If you sell a product that will interest ing that huge 
women—young, sellable, buying house- bonus with 
wives—this is a supreme opportunity MopDERN 
to tell them about it at a rate which MAGAZINES’ 
you'll probably never see again. July issue. You 

Look into this powerful, economical can make it un- 
selling force today. Phone, wire, or til April 20th. 
write the advertising manager of 











MODERN MAGAZINES 


Modern Screen Modern Romances 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


New York: 100 Fifth Ave., TOmpkins Square a sey meee = 540 N. 
Michigan Ave., Superior 1362—Los Angeles: Petroleum Securities Bidg. 














DISTRIBUTION OUTLETS! 
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period . . . a gross annual profit 
of $592.80—a difference of $178.88 
—to say nothing of the other ad- 
vantages which handling a nation- 
ally advertised product gives the 
retailer. 

You can determine the rate of 
turnover of your product as com- 
pared with non-advertised products 
of a similar nature by careful ob- 
servation of comparative sales in a 
dozen or so of your good retail ac- 
counts, and this information is in- 
valuable to the salesman who is to 
successfully combat the ever-grow- 
ing cry for longer discounts. 

The retailer who looks for dis- 
counts, instead of turnover, will 
have a hard time staying in busi- 
ness—and you must not let him 
forget it. Turnover figures will 
prove it. 


Already stocked with other mer- 


chandise like yours or your own 
merchandise which has not moved. 


There is only one answer to this 
problem. Get busy and help the 
retailer move the stock he now has 
on hand, whether it was bought 
from your competition, or from 
you. 

As long as that stock lies there, 
you can’t get an order, and your 
customer’s business on that line is 
at a standstill, endangering his fu- 
ture business and yours. 

Don’t forget that the retailer is 
the neck of the bottle, and if you 
want sales to keep up, you must 
keep the neck open. 

Don’t gloat over the fact that the 
merchandise your customer bought 
from your competition isn’t moving. 
Take off your coat and get to work 
to see what you can do to get it 
moved! Induce the dealer to cut 
the price, put on a sale, give two 
for the price of one, or use any 
other available means to get rid 
of this stock, and at least get back 
his investment. Then you have 
demonstrated that you are a real 
merchandising man . . . that you 
are willing to work for your cus- 
tomers. . . that the other fel- 
low’s line was a poor investment 

. . and you have paved the way 
and provided the cash for him to 
buy your line. 

If your line isn’t moving, get 
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busy. Put in a window display, a 
counter or floor display, talk to the 
clerks, get them to push it, see 
that it is advertised, call some cus- 
tomers on the telephone yourself 
and demonstrate that active mer- 
chandising effort is all that’s 
needed to make it a big seller. 
But don’t let a dead stock lie 
dormant in the retailer’s store. 
Clear the way for more sales by 
merchandising action. It’s work, 
but it pays, and it wins the undying 
friendship of the retailer, and 
makes your line flow easily 
through the neck of the bottle. 


Service or other troubles, or un- 
adjusted matters. 


Many a dealer has thrown out a 
good advertised line because of 
service troubles or unadjusted 
claims which have been referred to 
higher ups in your organization, or 
never properly handled. 

Don’t dodge the issue. If an ad- 
justment has to be made, or ser- 
vice taken care of, don’t wait for 
someone in your firm miles away 
to handle it. See if you can’t fix 
it up on the spot without cost to 
anybody. If it’s a service matter, 
you may have to be a mechanic, or 
a diplomat, but in either case, act. 


You did not do a good job of 
selling. 


No matter how you disguise it, 
this is the most frequent cause of 
inability to get orders or keep re- 
tail channels of distribution open 
and goods flowing through 
smoothly. 

A book as big as Webster’s 
dictionary might easily be written 
on this subject, but let’s lay down 
a few simple rules: 

You don’t do a good job of 
selling because you don’t listen to 
the other fellow’s objections to 
your product, your price, your dis- 
count, your merchandising meth- 
ods, your service, or what not. 
Unless you know what’s in his 
mind you can’t counteract it. 

2. You don’t talk to the mer- 
chant at a time when he can really 
listen. 

3. You don’t know your own 
product, and its sales points thor- 
oughly. 
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4. You don’t know your com- 
petition. 

5. You don’t know enough about 
ar customer’s business. 

. You don’t know enough about 
or principles of advertising and 
merchandising. 

7. You haven’t made him respect 
you, and unless he does, he’ll never 
buy or sell your product on the 
basis you want him to. 

Of course, as we said before, 
there are a thousand reasons for 
poor salesmanship, but if you know 
more, listen more, work more, in- 
vestigate more and merchandise 
more frequently, most of your 
troubles will disappear. 

These are days when we must 
all get back to first principles and 
only by the intelligent application 
of every means in our power can 
we each accomplish the task that 
lies before us. 





“Sports World,” New Weekly 


mpeate World is a new rotogravure 
weekly news and pictorial magazine to 
be published by the Sports World Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 804 Industrial 
Bank Building, Detroit. Page size will 
be 10% by 16 inches, trimmed. L. J. 
Glasgow will head editorial direction. 
Advertising will be under the direction 
of Floyd T. Smith. 





Haugh Joins Scene-in-Action 


B. Franklin Haugh has joined the 
New York sales staff of the Scene-in- 
Action Corporation, Chicago, display 
advertising. He was for several years 
Eastern sales manager for the Jam 
Handy Picture Service and, more re- 
cently, has been sales manager for the 
Visual Service Company. 





Godfrey with Memphis Agency 
Grover A. Godfrey, Jr., has joined 


the Scaggs Advertising Agency, Mem- 


phis, in charge of a new radio depart- 
ment. He has been with wnsr and 
formerly was with the Southwest Broad- 
casting Company, Fort Worth. 





Jax Beer to Fitzgerald 


The Jackson Brewing Company, New 
Orleans, has eppelutel the Fitzgerald 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
handle the advertising of Jax Beer. 





Gets Dog Food Account 


The Old Trusty Dog Food Company, 
Needham Heights, Mass., has appointed 
Ingalls-Advertising, Boston, as advertis- 
ing counsel. 














GOOD 
COPY 


is the product 
of head and 
heart. 





It is oftena | 
combination of 
enlightened | 
self interest | 
and good citi- | 
zenship, and is 
easily recog- 
nized as such. 





HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 























Forced Circulation an Ancient Evil 


P. I. Editorial Written Twenty-two Years Ago Applies Closely to Present 
Conditions, Says Paul West 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC. 
New York 


Managing Editor of 
Printers’ INK: 

Your cordial letter and your 
kind offer of co-operation are very 
much appreciated. I, too, enjoyed 
and profited by my meeting with 
you the other day. Let’s do it 
again some time before long. 

The clipping you enclosed of the 
editorial Mr. Romer wrote way 
back in 1911 was most interesting. 
Without the date on it, I should 


have said it was from a current 
issue. 

The only difference today is that 
advertisers are letting it be known 
that they are no longer worshiping 
at the shrine of: abnormal circula- 
tions, and the results, I believe, 
will be very beneficial not only to 
the advertisers’ interest, but to the 
publishers themselves. 

PAuL WEstT, 
Managing Director. 


[The editorial to which Mr. West refers appeared in the 
March 2, 1911, issue of Printers’ Inx. It shows that 
Printers’ Ink was fully aware of the evils of forced cir- 
culation twenty-two years ago—just as it is now. Because 
Mr. West thinks the editorial applies so closely to present 
conditions, it is here reproduced. ] 


FORCED CIRCULATION 


HE postal crisis has served to 

bring into the limelight the 
whole circulation problem. Pub- 
lishers, driven on by competition 
among themselves and by what 
they have heretofore regarded as 
the demand of advertisers, have 
built up colossal circulations. In 
not a few instances, these circula- 
tions are today top-heavy. They 
have been produced by an un- 
healthy forcing process. 

One of the foremost advertis- 
ing agents, a man of the distinctly 
conservative type and who has his 
finger on the pulse of some of the 
most notable advertising successes, 
said to Printers’ INK several 
months ago: “I believe the adver- 
tising and publishing world is cir- 
culation-mad. Publishers are en- 
gaged in piling up enormous 
figures for the bewilderment of 
advertisers, while advertisers have 
hungrily swallowed the bait and 
asked for more. I believe there 
is a reaction in sight.” 

What this agent meant to imply 
is that there should be a closer 
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analysis of circulation figures. 
Known quantity is of first impor- 
tance but the size of the circula- 
tion figures do not tell the whole 
story by a long shot. How the 
circulation is obtained has an im- 
portant bearing on the value of 
the medium. Advertisers cannot 
expect adequate returns from the 
kind of circulation that is forced 
on a reluctant public. Overstrenu- 
ous circulation managers have 
created wonderful showings in 
figures and it is high time for ad- 
vertisers to look back of mere 
numbers. 

Publishers themselves would be 
relieved to know that advertisers 
no longer demand extravagant cir- 
culations. The forcing process for 
circulations is expensive and any 
right-minded publisher would pre- 
fer to see his circle of subscribers 
widen in a natural and normal way 
under the simple stimulation of 
meeting the demand of the reading 
public. When circulation is forced 
under some variation of the pre- 
mium plan or by dragnet canvass- 
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ing and circularizing methods, the 
publisher receives altogether too 
small a percentage of the subscrip- 
tion price. In fact, the net to the 
publisher is sometimes perilously 
near the vanishing point. That is 
not a healthy condition either for 
publisher or advertiser. 

If advertisers were to let it be 
known that they are no ‘longer 
worshiping at the shrine of abnor- 
mal circulations, but are ready to 
consider what a publication stands 
for, the hold it has upon its read- 
ers and the various other elements 
that go to make up what is now 
vaguely known as “quality of cir- 
culation,” publishers would be able 
to pay better dividends to their 
stockholders, while advertisers 
would get a better run for their 
money. 





Agent Found Guilty of Issuing 
False Financial Statement 


Frederick McCurdy Smith, president 
and principal stockholder in cCurdy 
Smith, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, was found guilty, in General 
Sessions, of a misdemeanor indictment, 
charging that he made a false financial 
statement to obtain advertising credit 
from two newspapers, and of issuing a 
false statement to the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City in Aug- 


ust, 1930. 

The ju verdict recommended 
clemency. A Smith was remanded for 
sentence April 13 

McCurdy Smith, Inc., made an _assign- 
ment for the benefit of its creditors in 
November, 1930. 


Publishes “The Econostat” 


The Econostat, a weekly business 
digest, has started publication at New 
York with offices at 232 Madison Ave- 
nue. Joseph Stagg Lawrence, formerly 
editor of Bradstreet’s Weekly, is editor. 
A. S. Dempewolff, formerly promotion 
manager of Bradstreet’s Weekly, is busi- 
ness manager. 


Churchill Leaves Thompson 


Vernon Churchill, for several years an 
executive in the Chicago office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has re- 
signed. Mr. Churchill, who previously 
had been with the San Francisco office 
of the Thompson agency, is returning to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Death of James MacMullen 


James MacMullen, editor and manager 
of the San Diego Union and Tribune, 














and chairman of the board of the Union- 
Tribune Publishing Company, died at 
that city recently, aged seventy-five. 
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PHEW! 


—but the fisherman’s story is no 
longer a “‘fisherman’s story” when 
the fisherman produces the fish. . . 
The letter printed below is one 
of scores, hundreds, that tell of 
fruitful catches through regular 
advertising in PUNCH. PUNCH 
claims exceptional pulling power 
with its readers, exceptional results 
for its advertisers. And PUNCH 
can produce the fish! Use PUNCH 
more in 1933 and have “better 
times ” to report. 


“We first started to advertise in PUNCH 
in 1924 . . . since that date we have used 
PUNCH regularly every year and consider 
it one of our best advertising media, playing 
no small part in popularising this Hotel, not 
only in this country but all over the world.” 


PUNCH 





Marion Jean Lyon, Adverti 
10, Bouverie Street, London, England 


Se 














Winners in Art Directors Show 


INNERS of awards in the 

twelfth annual exhibition of 
advertising art held by the Art 
Directors Club of New York at the 
Art Center were announced at a 
private view and reception held 
last week. The exhibition was 
opened to the public on April 11 
and will continue until May 6. 

A review of the exhibition, to- 
gether with illustrations of the 
medal winning exhibits will appear 
in the May issue of Printers’ INK 
MoNTHLY. 

The following is a list of the 
awards in each section, giving the 
name of the advertiser, the adver- 
tising agency and of the artist, in 
that order: 

1. Painting and drawings in color 

Figures: French Line, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Carl Erickson, 
medal; Fels & Co., Young & Rubi- 
cam, Urban Weis, honorable men- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous: New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Co. Alexey Brodovitch, 
medal. 

2. Posters, car cards, magazine 
covers and book jackets 

North German Lloyd, Smith, 


+ 


~ ° 
Gregory Enters Agency Field 

Willard G. Gregory, for nine years 
advertising manager of The Pennzoil 
Company of Los Angeles, has resigned 
to join the advertising agency of Bow- 
man Deute Cummings, Inc., Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 





Joins Reese Agency 


Ingram Plunkett Fraser, formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company 
and the Blaker Advertising Agency, has 
joined Thomas H. Reese & Company, 
New York advertising agency, as copy 
director. 


With E. B. Elliott 


A. Lee Andrews, for eight years with 
the Criterion Advertising ek my New 
York, is now associated with the E. B. 
Elliott Company, Miami. 








Represents ‘““The Lion” 


Paul S. Clark has been appointed 
New England representative at Boston 
of The Lion, Chicago. 
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Sturgis & Moore, Howard Traf- 
ton, medal; Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., Newell-Emmett Co., 
John Zwinakavitch; Edw. Stern & 
Co. Inc. Alexey Brodovitch, 
honorable mentions. 

3. Black and white illustrations, 
halftones 

Yardley & Co., N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., J. W. Wéilliamson, 
medal; The New Yorker, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Peter 
Arno; Van Raalte, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Melisse, honorable men- 
tions. 

4. Pen and ink 

Aeolian Co., Auxiliary Service, 
Frederic Freeman, medal; General 
Foods Corp., Young & Rubicam, 
O. Soglow, honorable mention. 

5. Photographs 

Black and white: Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Anton Bruehl, medal. 

Color: Carters Ink Co., J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Bruehl- 
Bourges, medal. 

The Jury of Awards that made 
the selection included Philip John- 
son, Henry Schnakenberg and 
Robert Edmond Jones. 


+ 


Form Schwimmer & Scott 


Schwimmer & Scott is a new adver- 
tising business at 75 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Partners are: Walter Schwim- 
mer, formerly vice-president of the E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Chicago, and 
R. J. Scott, recently classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Chicago Daily News. 


Leaves Morris Plan 


Mrs. Porter Elizabeth Kane, manager 
of advertising and public relations ac- 
tivities of The Morris Plan Company 
of New York since 1923, has resigned. 
She is planning to resume business in 
California. 


Kansas Agency Changes Name 


The Lane-Rufner-Jones Advertising 
Agency, Salina, Kans., is now the Lane- 
Rufner Advertising Agency. C. E. Jones 
has withdrawn from the organization. 


Philadelphia Agency Elects 


Sylvan D. Hofheimer has been elected 
secretary of the John L. Butler Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency. 
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Premiums 
raf- NaTIONAL Protective INSURANCE tional survey to learn why and how 
To- ; Company advertisers are using premiums and 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. what results they are obtaining. 
n & Editor of Painters’ Inx: The results of this investigation 
ich, | pln PO gums of March 23,1933; you will be published in the May issue 
mention that you will make an analysis There will be twelve pages of text 
ns of this material in the May issue of and illustrations devoted to this 
“ —— L. yo thie one subject. 
* one ang, (2 inguice if this, jo. “The article is to be divided into 
on, issue is published. three sections. The first will tell, in 
ren, Rosest A. Riscwar, detail, how more than twenty prom- 
ter President. inent advertisers use premiums—in 
-& A ; reality, twenty brief. articles. The 
o-. REMIUMS are being more _ second section will list thirty spe- 
broadly used and considered cific uses for premiums. The third 
today than at any time in the last section will give the terms under 
ce, fifteen years. Among the users are which a large group of advertisers 
ral such companies as Wrigley, Gen- have offered their premiums to 
on eral Foods, Swift, Gold Dust, customers. : 
F Borden, Beech-Nut, Lambert, Gold In order to make the article 
Medal Foods, Quaker Oats—to thoroughly timely, material will be 
a mention merely a handful that use gathered until the last moment.— 
‘0 premiums in huge quantities. [Ed. Printers’ INK. 
sy Because they have become such 
an important element in current 
J: merchandising practice, PrinTERs’ > Ehilp Srace, Sepety wet Dong 
Ink MonrTHLy has conducted a na- _— Brooklyn Drug Company. 
de —— os 
n- 
: HIGH CALIBER 
; SPACE SALESMEN 
ye, 
m- 
H. Have you entree to the offices of the chief executives of 
™ the leading national advertisers and their agencies? Are 
nS. you personally known to many such men? We have a 
radically new but 100% effective advertising medium— 
not a_publication—not radio—something startling—a 
large-scale high-rate proposition which only a successful 
er advertising man can sell—a man whose name usually 
c- appears at the top of the list, both for total sales and 
rf commission check received. Most essential qualifications 
in are a wide friendship in advertising circles, experience 
in successfully selling big-scale ideas—and the imagi- 
nation and ability to dramatize a new proposition into a 
e contract. Drawing account and expenses commensurate 
Z with requirements. In confidence you may send more 
> than the customary information about yourself. We need 
“ two men—one with headquarters in New York and one 
in Chicago. 
Address “M,” Box 249, Printers’ Ink 
d 
l- 
73 
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Makers of the World's 
Best-known Fan Belts 








L. H. Girmer ComMPANY 
TACONY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The L. H. Gilmer Co. is follow- 
ing with keen interest the articles 
in Printers’ INK by Mr. Amos 
Bradbury, “Chasing the Chiseler” 
and “Laying Down the Chisel”— 
the more so because, as long ago 
as last October, this company 
was preparing a series of adver- 
tisements that have appeared since 
the first of the year against this 
unsound practice. 


—_ 
Has Hotel Group Account 


The Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corporz- 
tion, New York, has appointed Kelly, 
Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., New York, to 
direct part of its advertising. Needham 
& Grohmann, Inc., New York, also 
handles part of this company’s adver- 
tising. 





Now Vice-President Jackson 


R. W. Jackson, sales manager of 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
and a director. 





These advertisements, specimens 
of which are enclosed, indicate the 
emphatic stand the L. H. Gilmer 
Co. takes with respect to “chis- 
elling.” 

The more the spotlight is turned 
on this evil the better for industry, 
and we are glad to see that others 
are joining in the effort to show 
it up. 

C. H. BAver, 
General Sales Manager. 


Changes on “Sportswear” 


Following a re-organization, the per- 
sonnel of Sportswear Magazine, New 
York, is as follows: Publisher and busi- 
ness manager, F. Lee Ramsdell, Jr.; 
editor, Betty E, Karasik; stylist, Nigel 
Neff; advertising manager, Philip L. 
Seidell, and circulation manager, Wallace 

enward. 





Fidelio Appoints Howard 

The Fidelio Brewery, New York, has 
appointed E. T. Howard, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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N AGAZINES, newspapers and 

posters will be utilized during 
1933 in the biggest sales drive ever 
launched by the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, which is owned jointly 
by General Motors Corporation and 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 

“Many companies have curtailed 
their advertising expenditure in 
view of the conditions with which 
business is faced,” a statement is- 
sued by the Ethyl company declares. 
“We will invest almost twice as 
much money in advertising this 
year as we have in the past, includ- 
ing both our own program and our 
co-operative arrangements with the 
refiners who market our products. 
We are going forward on this scale 
despite the public’s limited purchas- 


+ 


Leaves Crawford-Harris 


Frank Harris has withdrawn from 
Crawford-Harris, Ltd., advertising agency 
of Vancouver, B. D. Crawford, for- 
mer partner with Mr. Harris in the 
Crawtord-Harris agency, will continue 
with the firm, acting as joint manager 
with L,. Manley. The agency is now 
affliated with J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., 


Toronto. 


Wiegand, Newspaperman, 
Joins New Orleans Agency 


William Wiegand, after nine years of 
newspaper work in the United States 
and Europe, as columnist and reporter, 
has engaged in advertising work as a 
member of the staff of Bauerlein, Inc., 
New Orleans advertising agency. 


Has Resort Account 


The handling of all newspaper and 
magazine advertising for Troutdale-in- 
the-Pines at Evergreen, Colo., has been 
placed with The Potts-Turnbull Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. Newspapers 
will be used. 


Cobb with Haass Litho 


W. E. Cobb has joined the Haass 
Litho Company, Inc., New York. He 
was formerly with the Sackett & Wil- 
helms Corporation and, more recently, 
was head of The Cobb, Woodruff Cor- 
poration. 


Has Magi-Stik Account 


Magi-Stik, Inc., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Phelps-Engel-Phelps, Inc., of 
that city, as its advertising agency. 


Ethyl Doubles Appropriation 


ing power, greater competition, and 
improved non-premium fuel.” 

Ethyl advertising will appear 
in twenty-one national magazines, 
thirty-one farm publications and 
thirty-nine business magazines. 

The newspaper campaign will be 
conducted in co-operation with the 
corporation’s 104 refining licensees, 
which include practically all of the 
principal marketing organizations 
of the United States and Canada. 

In the early spring outdoor ad- 
vertising will be shown in ninety- 
one key cities. Later seventy cities, 
secondary in population, will be 
added. 

In May, the outdoor campaign 
starts in the “touring areas,” 
roughly, within a thirty-mile radius 
of the key cities. 


- 
Beecher to Start Own Agency 


Edward Beecher has resigned as vice- 
president of the Gardner Advertising 
Company, at St. Louis, with which he 
has been associated since Beecher-Cale 
& Maxwell was combined with the 
Gardner agency last year. Mr. Beecher 
plans to organize an advertising agency 
business under his own name. 


Kuehne Advanced 


Herbert W. Kuehne, for some years 
assistant to the advertising manager of 
the United States Rubber Products Com- 
pany, New York, and, more recently in 
charge of the Indianapolis office, has 
been transferred to the Philadelphia 
branch, as special representative of the 
tire division. 


Appoints St. Louis Agency 


Butler-Kohaus, Inc., St. Louis, fixtures 
and lamps, has appointed Jimm Daugh- 
erty, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to handle its a vertising account. 
Magazines business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Adds A. S. White to Staff 


A. S. White, formerly with the De- 
troit office of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., 
has joined The Green, Fulton, Cunning- 
ham Company, Chicago, to do research 
and copy work. 


Conoco Moves Headquarters 


The Continental Oil Company, Conoco 
motor oils and gasoline, has moved its 
executive offices fom Ponca City, Okla., 
to 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 







































Keying Merchandising Strategy 
to 1933 Conditions 


(Continued from page 6) 


wood pulp, how the water used 
was drawn from artesian wells 
4,000 feet deep, how the pipes were 
cleaned twice every day and steril- 
ized with steam, and how the 
mother yeast was developed after 
some 1,200 experiments and how 
Schlitz bottles were sterilized four 
times by live steam. 

“Why don’t you tell the people?” 
he asked. 

The answer was, “Well, every 
other brewer does the same things.” 

“But,” he persisted, “nobody has 
ever told the public. These things 
are interesting. Let’s tell them.” 

So these facts were made the 
basis of Schlitz copy. Instead of 
merely claiming purity they gave 
it real meaning. They backed it up 
with reasons, put news interest 
into it and it brought results be- 
cause the copy was interesting and 
convincing. The end of the story 
is that Schlitz rose from fifth place 
to tie with first. 

Another example of copy strat- 
egy is the case of Goodyear. Many 
years ago they brought out an im- 
proved tire. The copy that was 
used in introducing it, told of what 
it was made, and how it was made. 
The copy produced very poor re- 
sults. An agency man, calling on 
them to discuss the problem of how 
to get better results said: 

“Well, what does this new tire 
do for the motorist? How does 
the customer benefit from this im- 
proved tire?” 

“The straight side,” he was told, 
“gives freedom from rim cuts (the 
rim cuts had been the chief diffi- 
culty with the life of tires). 
Furthermore, it has 10 per cent 
greater air capacity.” 


So the Copy Emphasis 
Was Shifted 


So the copy was built around 
these two things—with little atten- 
tion to how the tire was made and 
much emphasis on what it did for 
the motorist. The central adver- 
tising theme was, “Goodyear No- 
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Rim-Cut Tires, 10 per cent Over- 
size.” 

The results from that type of 
advertising were immediate. The 
lesson to draw from this experience 
is to approach the problem from 
the standpoint of the customer, the 
user, and not from that of the 
manufacturer. 

Another similar example was the 
case of puffed wheat and rice. 
Many years ago they were known 
as Wheat Berries and Puffed 
Berries. The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, which made them, had done 
a great deal of advertising but had 
been unsuccessful in popularizing 
these two products. Incidentally, 
most of the rice advertising fea- 
tured Orientals eating rice and 
other variations of this type of 
theme which evidently did not 
appeal to Americans. 


A Theme Found 
in the Factory 


Again advertising men went 
through the Quaker Oats factory 
where these grains were puffed and 
discovered that the rice and wheat 
was being put into sealed retorts 
which resembled cannons. After 
being heated they were released or 
exploded and the grains blew out 
the ends of the retorts. The fin- 
ished grains were expanded about 
eight times. 

The thought came to the man 
who witnessed the process: “This 
is food shot from guns,” and he 
adopted this as the central idea for 
the advertising. It was highly suc- 
cessful, probably because it put 
news ‘into the advertising. People 
wanted to read about it. Many 
were convinced. The “Food shot 
from guns” copy changed a failure 
into a success. 

And then there i is the strategy of 
the coined name “Calavo.” Avo- 
cados, or alligator pears, were 
comparatively new. They had to 
be introduced. It takes money to 
introduce products and the Avo- 
cado Association in California had 
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to shoulder the job of introducing 
them. Since very few people used 
avocados, or alligator pears, regu- 
larly, they decided to introduce 
them under their own name. 

If they introduced them as 
Calavos, people would think of 
them as Calavos instead of avo- 
cados or alligator pears and ask 
for them by that name. Since only 
their fruit was stamped “Calavo” 
on the skin they would get all the 
business they created. Nothing new 
in such strategy. It is like Kodak, 
aspirin, or Vaseline. But I don’t 
know that it had ever before been 
applied to a natural fruit product. 

Now let me discuss another kind 
of product—Pepsodent Tooth Paste. 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste was intro- 
duced as a 50-cent tube in a 25- 
cent market. It was a highly com- 
petitive field, in which people have 
decided prejudices and preferences. 
Other tooth paste manufacturers 
were advertising various things— 
the patent cap, the flavor, the in- 
gredients, the large size, the im- 
portance of brushing teeth, and 
things of that kind. 

While trying to determine the 
advertising story for Pepsodent, 
the consulting chemists and dental 
authorities were heard referring to 
its ability to dissolve and remove 
the “mucin placque” on teeth. In 
one conference that expression was 
used several times. 


A Copy Writer 
Becomes Curious 


Finally one of the copy writers 
asked: “What is this mucin 
placque ?” 

“Oh,” replied the chemist, “that 
is a sort of film on the teeth. That 
film should be removed as it 
catches stains and food and this 
leads to decay and discolored teeth. 
Pepsodent removes it.” 

“Ah,” said the copy man, “ ‘mucin 
placque’ means nothing to us, but 
‘film’ on teeth is something we can 
understand and make the public 
understand.” Thus “Removes the 
film on teeth” was adopted as Pep- 
sodent’s central copy theme. 

The next step was to dramatize 
that story. Test campaigns were 
run in Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 


and several other cities. The ad- 
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vertisements offered samples. For 
so many hundred dollars spent in 
advertising, so many people went 
to the druggist for free samples, 
and out of every hundred samples 
so many people went back and 
bought the 50-cent tube. Sales 
could be made at a profit. Having 
arrived at that point in several 
typical markets, the rest was simple 
multiplication. 

For many years, the copy was 
built entirely around the film and 
beauty appeal. I cannot explain 
the recent changes unless they are 
due to a greater general apprecia- 
tion of the health side of oral 
hygiene. At any rate it is found 
now that the strategy that pays 
best is the negative health appeal 
still tied to the film-on-teeth story. 
The story now is, “Science warns 
you most tooth troubles start in 
film.” This fear strategy is today 
more effective than the beauty ap- 
peal. 


The Same Story— 
But Up to Date 


The significant thing, however, 
is that the film story is continued, 
but is dramatized in a different way 
to keep pace with the psychology, 
or the mood of the public. One 
of the lessons here is to keep the 
story fresh—but keep it. Stick to 
the basic story as long as it pays. 

Here’s an outstanding example 
of package strategy: When Kotex 
was first put on the market it had 
immediate success but after a few 
weeks, sales dropped off. It was 
found that the resistance lay in the 
timidity of purchasers to ask for 
it by name. Having found the re- 
sistance, the solution almost sug- 
gested itself. The strategy adopted 
was to get dealers to wrap the 
packages in plain wrapping paper, 
put a conspicuous price tag on them, 
and stack them up in the drug store 
so that the buyer could come in, 
take a package and lay down the 
exact change and walk out. That 
plan removed the resistance and 
led to greatly increased sales. 

Palmolive Soap offers still an- 
other example of copy strategy. 
The Palmolive story has always 
been built around the obvious fact 
that the soap is compounded of the 











two oils of the palm and olive 
trees. Therefore, its natural talking 
points are palm and olive oils, and 
the copy has always been built 
around the beauty benefits, the 
toilet benefits of these two oils. 

For the last ten or twelve years, 
“Keep that school-girl complex- 
ion” has been the theme of Palm- 
olive advertising. Some two years 
ago, however, there were rumors 
starting somewhere—no one knew 
where—that after all, the soap was 
just colored green and didn’t have 
any more olive oil in it than just 
enough so they could talk about it. 
Something had to be done in the 
copy to freshen up the story of 
palm and olive oils and Palmolive 
Soap. The strategy was therefore 
altered. 

First of all the advertising told 
why olive oil was good for the 
skin, why doctors recommended it 
for babies’ skins. It said, “Mere 
claims don’t make a beauty soap. 
The real ingredients must be in it.” 

To make this statement definite, 
specific and forceful, each adver- 
tisement, in addition to regular il- 
lustrations, pictured a full-size test 
tube showing the exact amount of 
olive oil in each cake of soap to- 
gether with the notation “This 
much olive oil goes into every cake 
of Palmolive.” That was carried 
in all the advertising and is still 
being used. Every salesman car- 
ries in his pocket a little test tube 
just like the one in the advertise- 
ments, and containing the exact 
measured amount of olive oil in a 
cake of Palmolive, to use as a 
demonstration with customers. 
This was one of the most important 
and one of the most successful 
campaigns that Palmolive ever had. 


How Palmolive Met 
an Insinuation 


Palmolive offers still another ex- 
ample of meeting conditions some- 
what similar to those just men- 
tioned. Competitors gf Palmolive 
circulated the statement and ad- 
vertised that their soaps were pure 
white, never colored, contained no 
animal fats. By innuendo and in- 
sinuation, it was implied that 
Palmolive was just colored up with 
some green coloring matter. The 
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advertiser asked that that impres- 
sion be counteracted through adver- 
tising. 

Perhaps the thing to do was to 
come right out and say: “No ani- 
mal fats—no coloring matter” but 
it was argued: “People want to 
know what you are. If you tell 
them what you are not, it still 
leaves them doubting what you 
really are.” 


Avoiding Negative 
Advertising 


It was desirable to get away 
from the negative advertising. The 
copy finally adopted to counteract 
these insinuations about coloring 
matter and animal fats featured 
“Soap from Trees,” with a picture 
of two palms and one olive tree. 
The illustrations really cartooned 
the headline, “Soap from Trees,” 
and put news into the idea. 

Then, of course, the copy said, 
“From these trees, and these only, 
come our fats and coloring.” That 
answered the objections. 

Here is one a little different, on 
shaving cream. It is a difficult job 
to figure what strategy to follow 
in bringing out a new thing like 
shaving cream. It is a highly com- 
petitive field. A user is wedded 
to his favorite brand. 

This plan was used by Palm- 
olive: 

Interviewers were sent out to 
talk to a thousand men to find out 
what qualities they desired in shav- 
ing creams and what objections 
they found in the various creams 
and soaps they had tried. It was 
found that what men wanted was 
a shaving soap with a creamy 
lather that would soften the beard 
very quickly; that wouldn’t get 
thin or dry in a few seconds or a 
few minutes; that wouldn’t smart 
afterwards and so on. 

A formula was perfected to meet 
all these requirements. The plan 
adopted for the copy was frankly 
to tell that story of how the 
formula was worked out plus the 
offering of a free sample. The 
copy said: “We asked a thousand 
men to write down where other 
shaving soaps had failed. One by 
one our chemists overcame each 
fault and met each demand.” 
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In other words, the original in- 
vestigation not only laid the basis 
for the Palmolive Shaving Cream 
formula but it laid the basis for its 
advertising. 

Now the one thing necessary, in 
addition to that story, was to get 
the people to try it after the claims 
had been presented. Hence the 
advertising said, “Shave this way 
free for seven days.” ‘The coupons 
poured in. They got a very quick 
distribution. Of the people who 
bought samples, 86 per cent re- 
turned to buy the full tubes. That 
is, the ratio between samples and 
sales was about 86 per cent. It 
soon became the largest selling 
shaving soap on the market. 

Today the same formula that 
was used to introduce it is still 
being used. I think the example 
bears out the soundness of the 
premise that it is best to build your 
product, as well as your advertis- 
ing, to meet the public’s desires. 

[To be concluded in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, April 20.] 





Liggett Stores in Bankruptcy 


The Louis K. Liggett Company has 
filed a petition for voluntary bankruptcy 
in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York. 

Officers of the company, which 
operates, directly or through its sub- 
sidiaries, approximately 550 stores in 
thirty-five States, advise that the present 
bankruptcy proceedings were necessitated 
by constantly increasing losses during 
the last few months due mainly to the 
decline in the volume of sales and to 
the burden of rentals contracted for 
prior to 1930. 

Representatives of several of the 
largest merchandise creditors of the 
company who have formed a committee, 
state that they will represent all mer- 
chandise claims which are filed with 
them for the purpose of protecting and 
enforcing those deine and co-operating 
in every way possible in any sound at- 
tempt to effect a reorganization. 

Thomas H. McInnerney is chairman 
of this committee. 





Has Coal Accounts 
The Pioneer Coal Company, Inc., and 
the Black Star Coal Company, Inc., 
sawed coal producers, with main offices 
in Louisville, Ky., have appointed The 
Jay H. Maish Caecum, Marion, Ohio, 
to handle their advertising. 





Leaves Otto Eisenlohr 
John P. Sweeney, sales manager of 
Otto Eisenlohr and Bros., Philadelphia, 
for the last five years, has resigned. 
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Toa Young 
Enthusiastic 


Creative 
Man 


If you like to make words 
sing—and have proved 
you can do it 


If you can put the sell- 
ing sting into the copy 
—and have written 
advertisements that 
have produced 


If you would rather cre- 
ate ideas than eat 


Then we might like you 
—and you would en- 
joy working with us. 

Tell all we would want 
to know in first letter. 
Enclose proof of one 
typical example of 
your work [do not 
send a lot of samples]. 


Address “L,”’ Box 248 
care Printers’ Ink 














Business Books in Brief 


MANUAL OF MODERN 

ADVERTISING. By Ken- 
neth Goode. (Greenberg.) Here 
is a different type of book on ad- 
vertising. It is, as its title says, a 
manual, but it is also much more 
than that because in it an active, 
unconventional mind plays about 
the field of advertising, glorifying 
it when glorification is justified and 
deriding it where derision is 
needed. 

This book starts where every 
good manual of advertising should 
start with the sender of the adver- 
tising message. It states the case 
for advertising and the case 
against, tells the advertiser how to 
start, and then deals with indi- 
vidual phases of the subject briefly 
and concisely but always stimulat- 
ingly. 

This is a book which tells not 
only what advertising is but what 
it ought to be, and furthermore 
shows the advertiser how he can 
take his place as a constructive 
factor by assuming economic leader- 
ship. 

* * * 

An Outline of Advertising. By 
George Burton Hotchkiss. (The 
Macmillan Company.) Professor 
Hotchkiss’ work in the field of ad- 
vertising textbooks is too well 
known to need further comment. 
His latest book is his best, which 
is recommendation enough. 

Like Kenneth Goode, Professor 
Hotchkiss is not content with deal- 
ing with the mechanics and tech- 
nique of advertising only. He is 
interested also in its social aspects, 
its history and its place in the eco- 
nomic scheme. 

A particularly valuable chapter 
is that on “The Trend of Modern 
Advertising.” 

The whole spirit of the book is 
expressed by the following sentence 
taken from the preface: “I have 
become convinced that even the 
highly practical objectives of ad- 
vertising can be attained most 
wholesomely and effectively by 
those who have a broad perspec- 
tive, and an appreciation of its 
major trends.” 
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As advertising advances as a 
science, its textbooks advance with 
” * * * 

Some Fundamentals of Associa- 
tion Advertising Procedure. By 
F. J. Ross. (Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc.) In the fifty pages of 
this book, Mr. Ross has packed the 
essentials of association advertising 
procedure, treating each phase of 
this subject by means of questions 
and answers. 

The book is divided into two 
sections, the first on the campaign 
preparation and the second on the 
campaign procedure. There are 
twenty-nine questions treated. 

This work should be of unusual 
value to association members at 
this time when the problems of 
co-operative advertising are re- 
ceiving renewed attention. 

ee © 


Profit Engineering. By C. E. 
Knoeppel. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.) One of the most 
significant and disturbing trends in 
American business has been the 
confusion of the philosophy of 
profits. Long before the unfortu- 
nate occurrences of late 1929, many 
industries had indicated their in- 
ability to hold up profit levels. 
They were volume mad and had not 
yet discovered that sheer volume 
does not necessarily build profits. 

Into this situation comes Mr. 
Knoeppel with a philosophy which 
he expresses as follows: 

“The broad premise of this pres- 
entation is that the public does 
not exist for business, but that 
business exists for the public; that 
business is a service mechanism; 
that service at a profit, not profit 
alone, is the keystone in the business 
structure; that profits should be 
adequate and regular, in the same 
way that wages and salaries should 
be continuous and as high as pos- 
sible; that all costs are costs of 
distribution ; that an economic price 
is one that is fair to all parties 
concerned; that profits should be 
planned in advance and controlled 
much as is production in a plant; 
and that it is a province of profit 
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engineering to bring about this de- 
sirable and necessary result.” 

The result of this philosophy is 
a book which should be one of the 
major business books of the year. 
Its details are too complicated even 
for summarization in a review but 
every business executive who is in- 
terested in a mathematical formula 
based on sound fundamentals for 
the building of fair profits should 
study this book. 

* * * 


Murder Must Advertise. By 
nog | L. Sayers. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.) In addition to be- 
ing one of the better-vintage Brit- 
ish mystery stories, this also 
happens to be a slightly satirical 
account of what goes on within 
an English advertising agency. 

The mystery revolves about a 
copy writer who is murdered. This 
central situation alone should en- 
dear the book to thousands of art 
directors, layout men and account 
executives on both sides of the 
water. 

For most advertising men, how- 
ever, the main interest of the book 
will be found in the picture of 
agency life in London as drawn by 
Miss Sayers who, in addition to 
being the creator of that irritating 
figure, Lord Peter Wimsey, is also 
one of the better-paid English copy 
writers. 

It is all, of course, quite English. 
Proofs are pulls, cuts are blocks, 
and tea is served every afternoon 
to the fatigued laborers in the 
agency vineyard. Aside from this, 
however, the methods used by 
Pym’s Publicity, Ltd., the agency 
about which Miss Sayers writes, 
are closely akin to those employed 
on this shore of the Atlantic. 

All good American agency men 
and women are advised to buy or 
rent “Murder Must Advertise.” It 
will furnish plenty of entertain- 
ment—even though the mystery it- 
self is not particularly mystifying 
and eventually winds up in a some- 
what cock-eyed manner in the cen- 
ter of a dope ring. 

. « 


The Metropolitan Community. 


By R. D. McKenzie. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
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Communication Agencies and 
Social Life. By Malcolm M. 
Willey and Stuart A. Rice. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 

Rural Social Trends. By Edmund 
de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.) 

These three excellent publica- 
tions, the last of which has already 
been reviewed in Printers’ INK, 
are outgrowths of the work of 
President Hoover’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. Statis- 
tically, the individual monographs 
are thorough. In their general 
social outlook they steer clear of 
the dangers of either radicalism 
or conservatism. They show a 
genuine effort on the part of the 
authors to present the facts as they 
are and to build sound and not 
theoretical interpretations on these 
facts. 

Of the three books mentioned 
above it is particularly interesting 
to study McKenzie’s monograph 
on the metropolitan community in 
connection with the Brunner and 
Kolb monograph on rural social 
trends. 

This trio should be not only a 
source of much profitable study on 
the part of social-minded execu- 
tives but also are a mine of statis- 
tical information for advertising 
agency men and publishers. 

* * * 


Textbook of Salesmanship. By 
Frederic A. Russell. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc.) This 
is a revised edition of a book that 
was originally published nearly ten 
years ago and has been considered 
a standard work in its field. Added 
interest is given to the book by the 
inclusion of “cases” presented for 
analysis by the reader. 





Advertise Bonded Painting 

The Master Painters & Decorators As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, is running a 
newspaper campaign to urge patronizing 
of its members, who are “bonded for 
your protection.” Advertisements carry 
the names and addresses of the members, 
many of whom tie-up individually by 
using direct mail. The “bonding” angle 
covers quality of work and also protects 
patrons against damage suits by insur- 
ance policies covering accidents to work- 
men. 
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Insurance William Schiff, 
president of the 
Rumors insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
announces that the insurance com- 
panies are considerably disturbed 
about the “senseless rumors preva- 
lent in the insurance business at 
this time.” 

He thinks it essential that brok- 
ers, agents and companies do every- 
thing in their power to spike the 
reports. 

“When this period of hysteria is 
over,” he says, “it will be found 
that very few companies have 
failed to meet all obligations in 
full. In calling upon our own mem- 
bership to do all in their power to 
deny rumors we feel that everyone 
interested in fair dealing will help 
stop some of these stories which 
are unquestionably untrue and un- 
fair.” 

Mr. Schiff’s statement is clear 
enough as to the need. Life insur- 
ance is the most important mate- 
rial possession of many thousands 
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of substantial American citizens. 
Anything that tends to weaken it 
leaves these citizens “poor indeed,” 
as Mr. Shakespeare would put it. 

But how is Mr. Schiff going to 
have the telling done? It seems to 
us that his otherwise strong state- 
ment is nebulous on this point. 

Would he have it accomplished 
by press agentry, leaving it to the 
newspapers to make things right 
purely out of public spirit? Or 
would he have the truth spread by 
the person-to-person, word-of- 
mouth method that Henry Ford 
used to employ in selling his auto- 
mobiles and that he later found 
was not so good? 

Mulling over these questions, 
Printers INK feels called upon to 
inform the insurance companies, 
with the exception of a few, that 
there is a force known as adver- 


tising. ; 
The way to use advertising is to 
buy some space in newspapers, 


magazines and other media and 
then put into this space some well- 
written copy telling things polic} 
holders and prospects should know. 

Any good advertising agency 
would be glad to supply the tech- 
nical information necessary and do 
all the work, taking its compensa- 
tion out of a reasonable commission 
allowed by the publishers. Or, if 
the companies so prefer, the work 
will be done in an expert way for 
a moderate service charge. ; 

The best way to stop rumors is 
to render them impossible by mak- 
ing certain that the public and the 
trade have a full knowledge of 
the facts which might be misin- 
terpreted. 

Advertising, if our understand- 
ing of it is correct, is the best, 
quickest and least expensive method 
of doing this. 





More Dead When that amaz- 


ing person, Frank- 
Wood to lin D. Roosevelt, 
Cut Out began poking 


around a bit in ‘Washington with 
the aid of Mr. Douglas, his budget 
director, he found even more dead 
wood in the way of unnecessary 
and superfluous jobs than he ex- 
pected—and he expected much. 

The result is that in his execu- 
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tive order issued last week he 
ruthlessly pitched out into the cold 
world bureau after bureau. And 
the net savings he is going to effect 
will reach a figure hitherto re- 
garded as fantastically impossible. 

Political jobs are among those 
being eradicated with a lofty dis- 
regard for expediency and for al- 
most everything else except eco- 
nomically efficient government. 

Meanwhile, the smiling Mr. 
Douglas is shouldering all the hate 
for these drastic readjustments and 
Postmaster General Farley is non- 
chalantly shooing the hungry boys 
away from the pie counter. And 
Mr. Roosevelt, consummate poli- 
tician, is plowing merrily and 
steadily onward. 

It may be unseemly to pick flaws 
in such a splendidly executed pro- 
gram. But why has the Federal 
Trade Commission escaped up to 
this point? Business, we believe, 
will join us in expressing the hope 
that this is one of the useless ap- 
pendages which the President has 
as yet been unable to find time to 
deflate. 

He has been pretty busy during 
the last month and cannot be ex- 
pected to think of everything at 
once. But in the commission he 
will find plenty of dead wood to 
cut out. 





To the American 
An Important Mewsener Pub- 


Conference jishers Associa- 
tion, which meets in New York 
during the week beginning April 
23, we commend an_ editorial 
quoted elsewhere in this issue in 
connection with a letter written to 
PRINTERS’ INK by Paul B. West, 
managing director of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 

The editorial, which appeared in 
this paper on March 2, 1911, dram- 
atizes the fact that forced circula- 
tion is by no means the offspring 
of the depression, as many people 
seem to believe. The evil existed 
then pretty much as now, although 
its current workings are perhaps 
more aggravated. 

Anyway, this ancient evil has 
been here entirely too long and its 
continued bedevilment of advertis- 
ing is a reflection upon somebody. 
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We understand that during the 
A.N.P.A. meeting, representatives 
of the A.N.A. and the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies are going to put their 
feet under a table with some lead- 
ing newspaper publishers and talk 
this thing out man to man. 

Great ! If a mutually satisfactory 
agreement can be reached—and it 
should be since all concerned seem 
to want it—a heavy burden which 
advertising has carried for years 
will be lightened. Thus the 
A.N.P.A. convention coming at this 
time, which is so critical in many 
ways, may easily be one of the 
most important the Association has 
eyer held. 





Beer and Many a_ business 
writer has as- 
Business — sumed that with 
the return of beer the soft drink 
companies would suffer. As a 
matter of fact, the soft drink in- 
dustry grew up side by side with 
beer. 


The Coca-Cola Company, for ex- 
ample, made its largest per capita 
increase when beer was flowing 
free. The largest per capita con- 
sumption of Coca-Cola in the 
world is in Montreal, where beer 
has been a legal beverage during 
the thirteen years of our own 
drought. 

The interested observer who 
looked into the advertising pages 
of national weeklies for April 15 
found also the first page of color 
which Hires Root Beer had run in 
fifteen years. 

Both Hires, pioneer American 
soft drink, and Coca-Cola, big 
leader of the soft drink industry, 
are not going to get worried about 
the return of beer, nor are they 
going to advertise competitively 
against it. Stories have appeared in 
print recently that the Coca-Cola 
Company was going to spend more 
than $5,000,000 in advertising dur- 
ing the coming year “in order to 
meet the competition of legalized 
beer.” There is no sound reasoning 
in such a statement. 

Coca-Cola for years’ has based 
its advertising appropriation upon 
sales. While the company’s volume 
declined slightly during the last 
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two years because of restricted pur- 
chasing power, its new appropria- 
tion is nevertheless built upon past 
averages of sales and has nothing 
to do with the return of beer as a 
legalized brew. The records prove 
conclusively that Coca-Cola made 
its greatest strides in total volume 
during the years when beer was 
just as legal as was Coca-Cola. 
There is no reason to believe that 
this situation is going to be changed 


now. 

The Charles E. Hires Company, 
Coca-Cola, White Rock, Canada 
Dry (but there is another story 
if and when they start advertising 
Wuerzburger beer) and a host of 
other soft drink advertisers are go- 
ing to go ahead sticking to their 
own story, spending none of their 
money to take a crack at the new 
beverage which has come into the 
national picture. 

In that attitude, and it seems 
logical to believe it is going to be 
a general one among the soft drink 
makers, there is a definite lesson 
for every other advertiser in Amer- 
ica. The manufacturer who goes 
ahead making the best product he 
knows how to make, cutting out 
all waste in his manufacture, mak- 
ing his production economies 
wherever he sees a chance to make 
them, and then tells his story in 
simple words, has nothing to fear 
from so-called competition. 

There is a market for beer, there 
is a market for Coca-Cola, for 
Hires, for White Rock and for all 
the other soft drink manufacturers. 

There is no sense in any of them 
wasting their money in calling each 
other names, and the leaders in 
both fields have too much sense to 
enter into any such foolish cam- 


ign. 

Tending to one’s own business is 
going to be a highly profitable pro- 
cedure in every line of industry 
from now on. 


That new word 


Railroads ,, sop . 
renovize” which 
Promote makes dramatic 
Renovizing the old idea of 


making needed repair work around 
houses and factories, has received 
added impetus. 

It will be remembered that in 
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Printers’ INK for February 2, and 
February 9, 1933 and the April 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK MonrTaRLY, 
there was described the Philadel- 
phia Renovize campaign, put over 
by paid advertising in all forms. 
In that city, pledges to expend 
$21,000,000 within six months were 
secured in a short time by adver- 
tising and sales promotion methods 
carefully synchronized and carried 
out by a compact hard-working 
committee. 

Now comes the New York Cen- 
tral with twenty-five other rail- 
roads which have “joined the 
renovizing movement” to stimulate 
buying and employment. News of 
this was disclosed in a letter re- 
cently sent to all executives of the 
system by F. E. Williamson, pres- 
ident. Among the railroads which 
are working with the New York 
Central are the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie, the 
Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, Union Pacific 
and many others. 

After looking carefully into the 
Philadelphia and other plans these 
railroad presidents have come to 
the conclusion that the plan “is a 
desirable one and should be fur- 
thered in every reasonable way.” 

Although Philadelphia has se- 
cured the credit for starting this 
movement the same general idea 
has been tried previously in Mun- 
cie, Ind., and also in Johnstown, 
Pa., where Joseph Fries worked 
out with the Johnstown Democrat 
an advertising and sales promotion 
plan which went over in that city 
in a big way. 

The thing for the twenty-six 
railroads to remember is that the 
whole renovize idea has been based 
upon effective and adequate adver- 
tising effort. Any renovizing job 
takes place first in the mind of the 
prospective .renovizer. The only 
thing which can influence this state 
of mind is paid advertising not 
publicity. 

If the railroads combine to use 
the methods which proved success- 
ful in various cities and towns, 
they will do a real advertising job. 
It might also give an idea to the 
railroads in connection with their 
own business. 
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Can your product be used 
as a PREMIUM? 


We ask this question because: 


1 Interest in premium merchandising is at a higher pitch than at 
any time in the last fifteen years. 


9 To satisfy this interest, we have been gathering for the past 
several months up-to-the-minute data covering premium use 
from more than 150 sources. A\n analysis of this factual ma- 
terial, obtained from companies that have used premiums dur- 
ing the last two years, will be published in the May issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


3 This article will answer dozens of questions that are being 
asked right along on premiums and use. It will elaborate on 
thirty specific uses for premiums that have been developed. 
It will list terms under which premiums have been offered by 
a large group of companies. It will run into at least twelve 
pages of text and illustrations. 


4 This May premium feature will be referred to and used for 
months to come by both the experienced and new users of 
premiums, so complete is the wealth of material it contains. 
It clearly stands out as a most timely and unique opportunity 
to develop premium business. 


If your product can be used as a premium, the May issue offers 
you ideal conditions under which to advertise it. Full page $225; 
two-thirds page $170; one-third page $90; one-sixth page $45. 
Advertising forms close April 20. Net paid circulation 14,230. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Four- Year Record of April Advertising 
1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 

Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Apr. 
Fartamr? cescoccecoscceces 54 34,257 35,471 53,878 49,375 113,230 
Town & Country (2 is.) ... 40 27.176 41,020 86,827 119,459 98,546 
Cont oc cecnstiasecs 60 25,852 34,428 39,058 46,371 84,788 
House & Garden .........- 37 23,663 37,761 68,537 105,497 69,167 
Y. Met. Edition ...... 46 29,330 41,711 85,651 
Am erican Magazine ....... 52 22,465 28,606 35,076 44,504 77,379 
YacROiMm cccccccccccccccce 48 20,806 31,960 41,827 54,397 80,093 
Motor Boating ...........-- 48 20,790 49,680 68,830 84,186 96,768 
The BaF ccccccccccccoese 30 20,447 a38, 985 a89,814 a137,711 69,518 
Better utes & Gardens .. 42 19,058 23,965 30,566 37,432 55,802 
E Var ity Dal ceseesodscetce 29 18,185 23, "327 45,587 52,272 59,035 
. Y. Met. Edition ..... 32 19,965 66,503 
The Imetructor ..ccccccces 26 17,499 24,140 25,932 31,592 56,507 
Coustet EERO ciccccscoceas 25 16,805 31,425 69,120 98,073 54,573 
PeGROER cacceceseescccenes 33 14,093 18,468 17,476 18,699 53,175 
PUELD § Motion Picture .. 2.2.2.2. 33. 13,977. 15,096 ~=—-:15,320 16,474 = 46,042 
Field & Stream .........+- 32 13,871 17,303 22,847 27,027 35,221 
Nation’s Business ........ 32 13,545 22,180 39,356 63,039 51,746 
: Mowee CHARMS ccccccccccee 31 13,334 14,110 10,735 11,733 45,229 
ROUP § Popular Mechanics ...°... 59 13.216 18,368 24,248 32,032 55,384 
4 . Christian Herald ......... 19 12,763 12,857 17,654 b21,582 42,214 
mgunit § Oi: pers Magazine ........ 48 10,668 12,824 16,856 23,212 34,412 
y inter- Pele. cvccunescovecvcseoves 16 c10,614 14,448 c10,248 5,600 35,604 
The Specteman ..ccccccess 17 10,586 20,813 41,943 51,378 35,153 
YY and Physical Culture ......... 2 10,100 17,691 18,348 16,918 42,033 
os ome Be TE ccccccsccces 16 10,082 17,842 20,751 14,786 31,860 
Popular Science Monthly .. 23 9,866 13,086 21,639 26,358 37,634 
- American Home .........- 15 9,401 15,383 32,916 58,446 27,368 
that is V. Y. Met. Edition :.... 21: 13,456 29/958 
’ The Grade Teacher ....... 21 9,311 11,439 12,221 10,377 33,376 
diverse Ouidese LEe ccccccccccccs 21 9,014 13,080 16,594 19,901 24,350 
li Snestt BEE. saccccconcees 21 8,910 11,432 10,863 22,851 
uality Forbes (2 Mar. is.) ...... 21 8,851 16,096 22,306 38,994 23,437 
American Boy .........-: 13 8,729 13,359 22. ,095 23,460 24,666 
Extension Magazine ...... 12 8,538 11,670 13,376 6,383 36,799 
50,000 Sen 00.0009 ¢céceunse 19 8,305 5,625 8,502 7,583 30,872 
. American Golfer .......... 13 8,278 15,821 30,551 28,078 22,098 
Limself Open Road for Boys ...... 19 8,151 6,886 8,656 10,419 23,300 
4 THOU cccceavcocacesecees 13 8,114 9,954 12,798 15,484 31,897 
Regis- House Beautiful .......... 13 8.029 22.113 37,016 57,395 28,920 
New Eng. Edition ...... 25 15,504 46,947 
reflect Mid. Atlantic Ed. ...... 15 9,609 9.609 
National Sportsman ...... 18 7,828 13,190 15,078 19,278 22,793 
nce, as Sumast .ccccccccccccccceces 18 7,722 10,429 12,761 12,142 22,862 
a: d De EAE pocecucevcceses 11 7,630 12,738 18,416 16,017 26,179 
cline Dream World .........++- 18 7,565 8,188 8,454 12,295 26,002 
di . Atlantic Monthly ......... 33 7,417 10,777 13,635 18,569 24,793 
masse. B Silver Screem .....2..00- 17 7,346 7,799 6,412 26,961 
een Hunting & Fishing ....... 16 6,807 11,666 12,493 15,188 19,794 
I American Rifleman ....... 15 6,645 6,885 6,627 7,508 24,587 
as 25%. True Experiences ........- 15 6,335 8,244 8,421 12,370 19,899 
LiGO cccceneccecceccescses 15 6,254 7,962 b15,549 b22,033 25,072 
Radio New ccccccccscccs 14 6,140 7,818 7,456 9,458 27,365 
Arts & Decoration ........ 9 6,132 19,236 41,412 65,268 22,526 
ScvMPMSE'S ccosccesssascese 13 c5,744 c10,268 8,985 13,329 22,696 
Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work 13 5,678 8,636 16,378 27,488 26,844 
Uni. Model Airplane News. 13 5,642 £,051 4,070 6,780 21,411 
POSED <nceheadesccacaied os 12 5,359 8,518 13,830 19,096 20,374 
Modern Living ..........- 13 5,310 7,651 5,530 20,228 
Ps ychology Seeies aoe eer se 12 5,304 4,776 8,458 8,825 20,565 
American Legion Monthly.. 12 5,277 9,897 8,628 9,404 18,008 
Picture Play .......eee00% 12 5,208 6,864 4,949 6,578 18,344 
Real Detective ...cccccces 12 5,149 721 22,905 
Screen Romances ........- 12 5,132 6,139 6,400 5,005 20,004 
College Humor ..........- 11 4,708 8,582 5,782 10,309 15,547 
The Scholastic (2 Mar. is.) 10 4,313 6,728 4,945 d45,711 12,169 
Judge (Mar.) .......-..++. 10 4,267 e11,691 e11,837 £14,228 14,657 
Nature Magazine ........- 10 4,159 5,805 9,289 8,412 12,337 
New Outlook ........++.+- 9 3,960 4,265 g8,981 g12,240 21,471 
St. Nicholas ~...cccccccces 9 3,878 4,766 6,484 4,505 10,036 
POI Cbs venccosodeets 9 3,853 5,477 5,828 7,722 17,435 
Mag. Wall St. (2 Mar. is.) 8 3,821 7,678 11,279 23,738 11,848 
Golden Book ..........+++- 17 h3,752 h4,464 13,098 13,320 11,110 
Elks Magazine .........-.. 9 h3,706 h4,834 6,848 11,704 17,131 
ReteGEER ~dviccccccccccece 8 3,547 4,387 4,940 4,719 10,911 
Current History .........- 16 3,521 3,033 3,207 2,662 12,759 
\merican Forests ......... 8 3,500 3,290 6,286 6,393 11,438 
The EAD cccccccesdudeiss 7 2,881 2,066 3,289 4,204 10,098 
(Continued on following page) 
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1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 

Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Apr 
i nodeetovditneondnae’ ba 6 2,540 2,752 4,608 7,562 12,314 
True Detective Mysteries .. 5 2,322 4,025 12,206 16,737 10,758 
American Mercury ....... 10 2,303 3,880 5,977 7,455 10,638 
Scientific American ....... 5 h2,200 h2,883 h5,751 8,109 11,564 
Newsstand Group ........ 10 2,162 2,382 2,261 5,057 8,057 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group 8 1,792 3,472 3,248 3,640 8,288 
Munsey Combination ...... 8 1,686 3,136 3,248 4,984 7,398 
Street & Smith Comb. .... 5 1,120 2,016 1,400 1,680 4,368 
MS ME Gcseenccecn Sees 3 h560 1,344 2,243 976 3,557 





756,081 1,075,071 1,547,344 1,958,925 2,609,409 
a Two Is. b Four Apr. Is. c Larger Page Size. d Three Mar. Is. e Four Mar 
Is. f Five Mar. Is. g Five Apr. Is. h Smaller Page Size. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Yeque ig ? eerie 102 64,369 83,800 99,307 126,976 189,177 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 78 53,327 60,744 83,574 98,642 179,349 
RE: ded dh ha deeaae 78 53,080 53,948 54,608 64,644 169,739 
Woman’s Home Companion 72 49,078 54,230 69,023 79,287 164,412 
Good Housekeeping ....... 113 48,624 61,534 71,584 89,843 157,428 
Harper’s Bazaar .......... 68 45,840 64,552 83,891 102,517 155,473 
I, cc6ccanceheabson 49 33,422 32,050 46,784 50,387 114,055 
Ae 47 19,973 30,433 37,248 38,692 3,467 
Pictorial Review ......... 27 18,659 26,903 44,194 50,946 , 
Tower Magazines ......... 37 15,901 17,139 11,269 7,232 55,755 
Household Magazine ...... 23 15,864 13,220 18,202 17,100 50,706 
seen. ckewanennes 32 13,542 19,145 25,131 25,003 52,850 
Farmer’s Wife ........... 20 13,393 15,182 16,553 21, 171 42,690 
arate is in § ite a ooh 16 11,851 14,828 24,604 7,416 37,704 
Parents’ Magazine ........ 28 11,814 12,435 15,778 is ,094 47,287 
Modern Magazines ....... 23 9,722 11,184 7,708 36,197 
Woman’s World .......... 11 7,805 10,357 14,242 18,075 29,152 
True Romances .......... 18 7,553 10,763 14,260 15,284 26,872 
True Confessions ......... 14 6,001 8,671 8,997 9,009 23,567 
Junior League Magazine ... 13 5,645 11,983 13,749 21,289 21,885 
ME DER 0t40<8 6000008 13 5,328 7,680 6,909 19,871 
CT oct 6ceendnee4 12 5,105 7,044 7,227 19,299 
a DE peastcsesotdaes 11 4,637 5,656 2,866 16,464 
TD  cnecnéticeeneéee 6 4,395 4,174 5,636 9,035 19,350 
Child Dt diixanvensehees 9 4,057 5,456 7,092 8,072 13,528 
unior Home Magazine .. u a3,887 a2,500 7,683 8,429 8,734 
essenger of Sacred Heart 10 2,216 2,856 3,290 2,796 8,095 
BED West6ececaviuescsens 4 1,846 895 





4 
536,934 648,467 801,409 906,939 1,808,754 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES 


(4 March Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post . Oy 120,547 188,047 249,788 a392,354 328,216 


a Smaller Page Size. 


American Weekly ........ 59,169 80,149 a107,385 a110,633 162,46) 
I i ee a6 58,480 73,978 85,397 a119,685 149,404 
a Mn. cas ceeudens 130 55,293 73,963 94,085 a133,908 166,912 
TED ntaneddnséticeeesete 126 54,166 65,593 a87,478 a112,129 164,162 
Literary Digest ........... 65 29,866 40,672 45,480 a72,076 86,988 

 sseceesorecceesece OE 22,671 33,272 35,292 a51,089 62,916 
Business Week ........... 40 016,980 a34,491 42,523 34,730 42,689 
, er 21 a8,563 a7,650 10,200 14,500 20,313 
New Republic ............ 14 a5,995 a5,113 5,123 9,715 17,073 
INOUE WEEE cccccccscs toan sO 4,205 8.635 





435,935 602,928 762,751 1,050,819 1,209,769 
a Five Issues. Last Column shows linage for Jan.-Mar., 1933, 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(March Issues) 


Maclean’s (2 is.) ........ 45 31,704 40,902 54,131 58,931 81,540 
Canadian Home Journal .. 40 27,821 29,457 37,812 37,212 64,161 
CGI c.ccduevets 51 21,551 56,519 
DEG. <Whivwdn¢ seehexmes. 4 33 20,640 28,955 38,547 49,011 51,917 
The Chatelaine ........... 29 20,332 23,223 26,301 19,632 50,827 


The Canadian Magazine .. 27 18,573 13,380 13,935 18,550 ° 39,962 
National Home Monthly ... 24 16,988 23,041 27,540 35,224 42,279 
Can. Homes & Gardens ... 23 15,711 23,405 34,884 45,056 38,745 





Canadian Business (Apr.). 19 7,979 9,100 7,980 31,591 
a Larger Page Size. 181,299 191,463 241,130 263,616 457,54! 


Grand Tetale .nccccccccccces 1,910,249 2,517,929 3,352,634 4,180,299 6,085,473 
Last column under “Canadian Magazines’’ shows lin 0 2. 9 
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*:1Make Mine Dark 


26.872 Wire beer back, can advertising 
21,888 be far behind? Not if there is any 
16,464 significance (and we think there is 
34 oodles) in the fact that some of our 
1895 leading brewers are on the P. I. sub- 
' scription list. For example: Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Pabst Corp., Jos. Schlitz 
162,461 Beverage Co., Jacob Ruppert, Val 
164162 Blatz Brewing Co., Adam Scheidt 
62,916 Brewing Co., Gluek Brewing Co., 
17,073 Los Angeles Brewing Co., Stroh 
fiona Products Co., P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Gottfried Krueger Brewing, Liebmann 


Breweries, and many others. 























The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Gates Rubber Company re- 

cently issued a folder that 
should make a hit with dealers. 
Any advertisement that shows a 
dealer how to make a sale usually 
receives a warm reception, but an 
advertisement that shows a dealer 
how to make two sales is just that 
much more welcome. 

This is what the Gates folder 
does. On the cover is a simple pen- 
and-ink sketch of a motorist talk- 
ing to a garageman. “Do you think 
I ought to put in anti-freeze to- 
night?” he asks. And beneath the 
illustration the dealer is told: 
“The right answer will give you 
two sales and two profits instead 
of one!” 

His interest thus aroused, the 
dealer opens the folder and learns 
the secret of the double profit. The 
garageman is looking under the 
hood of the car and his answer to 
the motorist’s question is, “Yes, 
and you need new radiator hose, 
too.” The suggestion is followed 
up, in the inner pages, in more 
detailed selling copy. Stress is 
placed upon the fact that rubber 
hose gets all its wear inside. 

An actual cross-section sample 
of Gates Vulco Radiator Hose is 
pasted on one page, with a little 
demon frantically hacking away at 
the inner lining with a pick-ax, 
badly bent by the tough rubber. 
The dealer is invited to detach 
this sample. “Take it off the paper 
and try to chip the inside rubber 
lining with your thumbnail,” urges 
a box of copy. “Tough, isn’t it? 
Now try this same test with any 
other radiator hose. You will notice 
a lot of difference.” 

The sample affords a convincing 
test and the fretting imp is a happy 
touch to an otherwise serious 
matter. 

+ + 

A company’s trade-mark is fre- 
quently its most valuable asset yet, 
strangely enough, this fact is not 
capitalized as often or as exten- 
sively as it might be. Chesterfield 
is devoting a complete advertise- 
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ment to this one point, emphasizing 
something that is so obvious that 
it is usually overlooked. 

The illustration brings out the 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” under a 
magnifying glass. This inscriptior 
is on every Chesterfield package 

The heading is “What's th 
Value of a Trade-Mark?” The 
copy goes on to tell something 
about the history of the cigarette 
which has been manufactured fo 
more than twenty-five years. It is 
pointed out that only Chesterfield 
may use this trade-mark for ciga- 
rettes. 

There is a modest note in the 
sentence: “Back of it is the good- 
will of thousands—perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands—of smokers.” 
The word “perhaps” is unusual in 
cigarette copy. 

* * 

“Why keep walking around busi- 
ness waiting for her to get a move 
on? Let’s give her a good push 
and start her on her way.” 
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Ipr. 13, 1933 


The Class 


may recall this quo- 
tation from a letter written by 
Arthur Lueder, postmaster, Chi- 
ago, reported to a previous session 
by the Schoolmaster. The letter 
was submitted as evidence of the 
willingness of a postmaster to take 
a dose of his own medicine. 

Now comes another letter, this 
time from Peter F. Piasecki, post- 
master at Milwaukee, who points out 
to Milwaukee business and adver- 
tising executives that, with spririg 
and the Easter season approaching, 
there are prospects of business 
with rural districts to consider 
seriously. 

“Thus far,” he writes, “there has 
been a general disposition on the 
part of sales executives to regard 
this business as extremely difficult 
to develop. The mailing of suitable 
advertising matter to farm areas 
has been deemed impractical by 
many, due to the lack of the usual 
type of mailing lists for such pur- 
poses,” 

The letter cites the experiment 
conducted by the Post Office De- 
partment in Milwaukee in 1931, 
whereby it greatly simplifies its re- 
juirements and now makes unnec- 
essary either the specific names of 
rural residents or route or box 
numbers. A pamphlet is enclosed 
describing how mailings to the Mil- 
waukee farm area may be used to 
advantage. 

\s a further incentive to prompt- 
ing advertisers’ action, the letter 
closes with an offer to assist per- 
sonally those who might be inter- 
ested in using the new facility. 

aa 

E. J. Sirmay, advertising man- 
ager, The Tropical Paint and Oil 
Company, submits to the Class an 


instruction leaflet which is worth | 


studying from the standpoint of 
frank informality in contrast to 
the usual dry language of direc- 
ions, 


The copy commences immedi- 
ately with the following breezy 
paragraph : 


“Don’t Mister, don’t tear your 
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Tired of New York 


Now successfully employed (past 10 
years) in well 4-A, in charge of 
finances and entire accounting systems. 
Well educated, age 37. Protestant, mar- 


. excellent appearance and person- 


. Confidentially seeking change. 
For further details write to Walter A. 
Lowen, Placement Specialist, 105 West 
40th St., N. Y. City. 


BEER MATS 


(Advertising Coasters for Breweries) 


(Exclusive Representative 
The of “ KURPRINZ”) 


LEDERER IMPORTING CO. 
106 West 32nd Street, New York 
PEnnsylvania 6-0433 


























money back quicker, safer and with mere 

convenience! Cost Less! Write for Samples! 
AMERICAN COIN CARD CO. 

2504 Calhoun Street Fert Wayne, Ind. 











Net paid circulation 


18,446 


(A.B.C. December 31, 1982) 


Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, mini- 
mum order $3.75. 
PRINTERS’ INK 
(Weekly) 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 
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hair out before you have actually 
tried the paint. We know a man 
who did it and he had a hard time 
growing hair again. All of which 
leads to the fact that many paints 
are condemned before being actu- 
ally tried. 

“Maybe we ought to tell you a 
few things about paint. Not only 
about our paint but about the 
products of any reliable manufac- 
turer. Take another look at the 
directions on the container before 
you start calling names. Then stir 
the paint. When you feel you have 
stirred it long enough stir it some 
more. No paint was ever spoiled 
through too much stirring. 

“Read the directions twice. 
Make it three times. Then please 
follow them scrupulously.” 

The frank, homely language of 
this leaflet might not be of great 
value in selling a cosmetic but it 
is a language that is understood 
by the painter. 

* + * 

On the woman’s page of the New 
York Evening Post several weeks 
ago a feature writer discussed 
“Pleasures for the Penniless.” 
Many suggestions on how to have 
a good time in New York, even 
though you do not possess great 
wealth, were offered. 

In the discussion that followed 
several women narrated how they 
amused themselves by visiting the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Museum 
of Natural History, taking a sub- 
way for a nickel to Coney Island, 
strolling down the boardwalk, etc. 

A more practical young lady, 
C. N. L., showed how easy it is to 
live on nothing a year with the aid 
of the advertiser. She said: 

“The way that I amuse myself 
during these hard times is to take 
up genteel graft, blackmail and 
deception. My time is occupied, I 
am never bored and the expense is 
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limited to a few postage stamps 
and telephone calls. 

“(1) telephone automobile 
agencies that I am thinking of buy. 
ing a car. They send nice young 
men around to take me on long 
drives through the park and w 
toward Westchester. 

“(2) I accept every offer of fre 
samples or free demonstrations oj 
every description and there seem; 
to be an unlimited number of these 
There is an aluminum company that 
will send two young men around t 
prepare luncheon or dinner for four 
at your home, providing all the 
foodstuffs, if you will allow them 
to give a brief talk on the advan- 
tages of using their utensils. There 
is an electric equipment company 
that will cook and serve a delicious 
dinner for you at their showrooms 
if you say that you are thinking of 
buying a stove and refrigerator and 
want to see how they work. 

“Now for the blackmail. I write 
indignant letters to all sorts of 
people—food companies, cosmetic 
manufacturers, theaters and _ lost 
and found departments in build. 
ings. And you should see the loot 
those letters bring in.” 





New Addresses 

Amalgamated Broadcasting System 
Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 

E. T. Howard Company, 40 East 4% 
Street, New York. 

Roebling Advertisers, Inc., 
Miles, Inc., RCA Building, 
Center, New York. 

Walter A. Lowen, atts May 1, 
West 42nd Street, New York. 

Kates-Boylston "Publications, 
West 42nd Street, New York. 

Ultra Class Magazines, Inc., 444 Maé- 
ison Avenue, New York. 

Clairborne M. Garrett, publishers’ rep 
resentative, 299 Madison Avenue, Nes 


and Brown 
Rockefell 


Inc., 33 


York. 

National Bottlers’ Gasette, 80 Broa 
Street, New York. 

S. M. Goldberg, publishers’ represer 
tative, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Ww. Tracy, Inc., 205 East 42: 
Street, New York. 














ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 


AND DESIGN 
e 


Whitehall 4347 417 N. State Street, Chicago 
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payable in advance. 





Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Classified ads 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





: Want to Buy a daily in a town from 
5,000 to 50,000—preferably but not nec- 
essarily in Florida or California—for all 
cash of purchase price, provided property 
representa real investment value. Box 
, Printers’ Ink. 





Publisher’s Western Representative 
Woman with education, contact and ex- 
perience wants combination editorial and 
advertising representation of high-class 
magazine that can adapt a department to 
Chicago and the Western field. Box 833, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





CHICAGO REPRESENTATION 
I am forty years old and have sold a mil- 
lion dollars in advertising. Clean, force- 
ful, financially able. Young enough to 
have pep and old enough to talk to ex- 
ecutives. Loop office. Gentile. Box 
832, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





HELP WANTED 





Representative for New High Class 
Weekly Publication, acquainted with 
advertisers and their agencies. Com- 
mission; state experience. Box 830, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Circulation Manager for Cath- 


lic Monthly. State fully qualifications, 
references, salary, by letter ONLY to 
Publisher, 1823 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Salesman with experience selling 
photography. Agency contacts de- 





sirable. 25% commission. Box 
831, Printers’ Ink. 
PRODUCTION. LAYOUT MAN retail 


fashion experience, for Boston agency. 
Small starting salary but distinct oppor- 
tunity for creative, constructive person. 
Samples and full information in letter, 
please. Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted: 


Salesmen for good territories 
selling high am. meritful advertising 
service to field never before touched. Ser- 


vice covers 8 months’ period. Need for 
service . Men preferably past 40 
years and experienced in syndicated ser- 
vice sales work. Strictly commission. Ad- 
dress Box 834, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH electrically operated 
graphotype, cardograph, 12,000 plate 
frames and cabinets, also adding, book- 
keeping and calculating machines and re- 
tail store steel framed counters, show 
and display cases for sale by the owner 
now out of business. O. F. Gayton, 1006 
Union Nat’l Bank Bidg., Youngstown, O. 


Direct Mail Dealers—Advertisers 
Get this new publication—The Mail Order 
Journal—published for direct mail deal- 
ers, advertisers, etc. Low advertisi 
—5000 circulation. Sample 15Se. 
subscription at special rate of $1. 
only 90 days. Subscribe now! Advertising 
rate card on uest. Write! The Mail 
Order Journal, Box 95, Hays, N. C. 


~~ NEW YORK 
AGENCY SPACE 


Park Avenue, Grand Central Zone, 
well known address. feet 
as a unit or subdivided. Good 
partitions, floor covering, etc. Fur- 








rate 
ear’s 














niture optional. Box 837, P. I. 
POSITIONS WANTED 
Circulation Manager or Assistant. 
You name the - ll Subscription : 
Mail order, canvassers and ies, 
newsstand. A. B. C. Reports. Box 

838, Printers’ Ink. 
Production Man fully experienced in 
branches of mechanica production. 


Careful buyer engravings, hastegien 
and printing. Expert type layout man. 
Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 








CAUTION! 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples entrusted 
hem. 
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TAKE THE “CHASE” 
OUT OF PURCHASE 


iF Vo need to search farther for 


that better printing service you have wanted. No 





need to be pursued by salesmen with quotations. 
You can easily take the ‘‘chase” out of your print- 
ing purchase by calling Charles Francis Press 


right now. 


_ of experience in handling the 
printing of many of America’s largest companies 
are at your command in the Charles Francis Press. 
And the fact that these same companies continue 
to call upon Charles Francis Press year after year 
means that they have found exactly the service 
_ [they want. You, too, can find it by calling 
| MEdallion 3-3500. 


.|CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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B, March 29, 1933, 


86% of the bank 












depostts in Trtbune Tozwn 
tied up by the 

moratorium 

had been released 


without restriction 





NOTE: In addition to these banks 
there were numerous others which had 
reopened with varying restrictions on 
withdrawals. 
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